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pursuit. These circumstances, and occasional muskct- 

hots, confirmed my suspicions ; but that a gang of rob- 
erie’, however daring and desperate, should have made 
qattack at mid-day on a large city respectably. gar- 


 gisoned, seemed so improbable that I continued in a state 


of doubt, tili the son of’ my hostess made his appearance; 
gnd after being repeatedly kissed and wept upon by his 
mother and her dishevelled companions, he gave me a 
dearer insight into theaffair, by relating, in an imperfect 
manner, the details, which were subsequently made 
known to me from a source more authentic, and which 
are as follow. 

“ The remainder of the Vardarelli band had presented 
themselves that morning at Foggia; they formed, in 
fact, part of the troops I had seen, and were at the mo- 
ment I passed engaged in a wat of words, which soon 
was waged with more deadly weapons. It seems that 
the general, who had received intimation of their arrival, 

e orders for them to be inspected: the instant it took 
ace. After they had dismounted and given a satisfac- 


| tory account of their late proceedifigs, they received di- 


jons to repair to Lucera, and there await further com- 
This mandate they positively refused to obey, 

nd a long altercation took place between them and an 
z.. sent from the commander’s house, before which 
they were ranged, to remonstrate on the imprudence, 
not to say temerity of their behaviour. The general 
finally commanded the two leaders to repair to his own 
apartment to speak to them: this they objected to do 
without their arms, which they declared they would 
never part from; and it is supposed that the language 
they made use of in the.course of their argument so ex- 
asperated the officer, that he roughly pushed one of them 
back, who was using threatening gestures; on which 
the other fired his musket at him, but having missed his 
mark, was shot dead on the spot by the sentry at the 
gate. This was the signal of an. attack from his com- 
panions, that was immediately answered by a round of 
musketry from the troops who were drawn out close 
tothem, which killed several, and spread consternation 
among the crowds of towns-people who had assembled 
onthe spot. Four of the band, who had presence of 
mind to spring upon their horses, escaped in different 
directions out of the town, though followed by cavalry, 
and fired at as they fled. Another portion were made 
prisoners; but a third division sought security in a cel- 
lar, the first place of refuge which offered itself, and 
which having only one very low entrance, afforded them 
adefensible asylum for some time: the depth and dark- 
ness of this receptacle made it difficult to attack them 
with success, for they killed a soldier, and wounded 
several others who had ventured too near the aperture. 
Of this last desperate set, four, however, gave themselves 
up, and made known the number that remained. In or- 
der to bring as speedy a terminatiun as possible to the 
dismay and agitation which this event had spread 
throughout the city, two of those*who. had been last 
taken were sent in to their companions with their hands 
tied to persuade them to surrender, and to inform them, 
ifthey persevered in a resistance, which, from the local 
nature of their retreat, must be unavailing, a straw fire 
would be lighted at the orifice, as the only means of has- 
tening their compliance or destruction. The unfortu- 
nate men never returned, and no answer being given, 
this threat was put into actual execution, and the aper- 
ture blocked up with stones. Imagination pictures their 
situation as most horrible; but its terrors were eluded 
by the last resource.of despair. Two hours afterwards 
the cellar was entered without opposition, and their life- 
less bodies, covered with wounds, indicated the death 
they had received at each other’s hands. 

“In about five hours some degree of tranquillity was 
restored to the city ; and. it was evident that the feelings 
of alarm occasioned by this singular event, and even 

of aversion and universal reprobation which the ex- 
cesses of the banditti had excited, now yielded to emo- 
tions of compassion, called forth by-so terrific and un- 
timely a death. Even the policy which prompted this 
severe punishment met with comments and constructions 
by no means favourable to those whose duty it was to 
inflict it. 

“In the evening the shops were re-opened, and I ven- 
tured to send my letters of recommendation to the gene- 
tal commandant of the division, and the intendentc, who 
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both showed me every attention and civility during my 
stay. But I had with me a document of similar import 
addressed to a very different character. 

“On my leaving Benevento, one of its most respectable 
inhabitants, fearmg I might encounter the Vardarelli 
troop on their way to head-quarters, gave me a letter of 
introduction to one of them, which he assured me would 
be the means of securing me from all such danger, as the 
existing uncertainty of their projectsand movements might 
render possible if not probable. The robber to whom it 
was addressed had been employed on a farm of the wri- 
ter, and retained a friendly and even respectful fecling 
towards his former master, which had shown itself on 
several occasions since they had parted. Curiosity led 
me to enquire whether this person was among the survi- 
vors of the dreadful catastrophe of the morning; and 
having sent to the prison where they were confined, for 
the purpose of ascertaining the fact, I was answered in 
the affirmative, and conducted, as I imagined, to the cell 
which contained the object of my enquiries. It seems 
that the substance of my message having been conveyed 
from mouth to mouth, had undergone a material change 
in its purport; and before I was rendered aware of the 
misunderstanding, I found myself in a low vaulted room, 
at the back of the public prisons, and standing opposite 
to several naked bodies exposed on some straw. One of 
these was pointed out to me as that of the individual 
whom I sought. 

“ The infliction of a sudden and violent death on a ro- 
bust and active frame is far from producing those effects 
which the repeated attacks of disease, or the gradual de- 
cay of the vital powers, leave impressed in characters so 
awful or. offensive on the human countenance. The sct- 
ting rays of the same sun which had cast its morning 
radiance on beings moving in the full energy of existence, 
now shone on their lifeless but not inexpressive features. 
The turmoil of passions which had agitated the last 
dreadful moments of their existence was visibly, though 
variously, depicted in every face, nor could the expres- 
sion be mistaken; the sullen brow strongly contracted 
over tie glaring eyeball, the pallid lip curled to a sardo- 
nic smile, cach bespoke the final agonies of desperate 
bravery, ineffectual revenge, or the hopeless struggles of 
expiring crime. 

“'The colour of the cheeks was fixed, but not extinct, 
and nought but the attitude was that of death. They had 
been stripped of every article, save the reliquarics, or 
consecrated images, which the lower classes in Italy in- 
variably wear round their neck, and which now rested 
on the ghastly wounds that disfigured their bodies, some 
of which were also blackened by smoke. None of these 
men were above the age of forty, while most of them 
were considerably younger. It was said that individuals 
of every nation were to be found in their ranks; but I 
believe that a Frenchman and a Hungarian were the 
only two who were not natives of Italy.” 





Thus ended the famous Vardarelli. The following 
amusing particulars are also from the pen of the gentle- 
man who so vividly represented the scenes of their de- 
struction. Mr. Craven went from Foggia to Cerignola, 
another town in the plain of Apulia. 

“ A letter, which I had brought from Foggia to the 
syndic, procured me a visit from that gentleman, and an 
apology for some delay in making it, occasioned by the 
return of his brother from the adjoining province of Ba- 
silicata, where, only a few days before, he had been car- 
ried by a party of fourteen brigands. This had happened 
on the very evening of that day which witnessed the 
destruction of the Vardarelli, and though the parties had 
no connection with each other, the coincidence was re- 
markable. . It seems that this comitiva was but lately 
organized, and had hitherto confined its practices within 
the boundaries of Basilicata, to which it belonged ; but 
tempted by the reputed wealth of the syndic of Cerignola, 
the banditti had lain in ambush for a whole night, near a 
house and farm which he possessed, three miles from the 
town, and after waiting all the next day, which his bro- 
ther had spent there, in the act of superintending the 
rural concerns of the family, they seized upon him and 
an attendant at dusk, just as they were preparing to go 
home; and, crossing the Ofanto, which, at no great dis- 
tance from the spot, divides the two provinces, they forced 
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reach the mountain of Melfi. Here they halted among 
the woody recesses, which afforded them a secure reireat, 
and detained him, while they sent back his servant with 
the terms they fixed for his ransom, and powers to nego- 
tiate for its payment. The demand which they at first 
adyanced was so exorbitant, that the wretched prisoner, 
aware of the inability of his relatives to raise a sum so 
considerable, assured them that they might as well kill 
him at once as require it. ‘To this they very indig- 
nantly replied, that they were not wretches capable of 
committing murder, and assured him that he need fear 
no personal injury; although they had, for the sake of 
expedition and safety, urged the speed of his nocturnal 
progress by occasional blows, and followed his person 
with slight but frequent applications of the well sharp- 
ened points of their stilettos. They lowered, however, 
their demands; and, after a few days’ negotiations, agreed 
to liberate him for the sum of twelve hundred ducats, a 
hundred yards of velveteen for pantaloons, and several 
dozen of silver buttons and buckles for the same. The 
difficulty of purchasing these articles, without incurring 
suspicion, will account for their insertion as part of the 
ransom. If the reader asks how these treaties are carried 
into effect, and who the individuals are that act as nego- 
tiators, I can only say, that the principal sufferers are 
anxious to conceal the details of transactions forbidden 
by a law, which humanity and compassion always trans- 
gress. It is to be observed, that, except in revenge for 
treachery and evident breach of faith in the fulfilment of 
these agreements, the banditti have generally been found 
true to their word, while few among the unhappy objects 
of their rapacity have fallen victims.to a spirit of wanton 
ferocity, and they are always restored for much less than 
the sum originally required. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that I allude to this, not in extenuation of so abomi. 
nable a practice, but merely as accustom which they pro- 
bably adhere to so punctually, for the sake of inspiring 
greater confidence in their promises.” 

—— 


DON CIRO, OR: THE PRIEST-ROBBER. 


This extraordinary man, whose atrocities far exceed 
those of his: contemporaries (and sometimes his friends) 
the Vardarelli, was born in the little Neapolitan town of 
Grottaglie. His parents, who were in easy circumstances, 
destined him for the ecclesiastical profession, which he 
entered very young. Having gone through the routine 
of a priest’s education at the seminario and collegio, he 
was in due course of time ordained by the bishop of the 
diocess, and received the mass. “The brothers of Don 
Ciro, most respectable farmers, and his uncle the Canon 
Patitaro, neither of whom ever took any part in his 
crimes, were alive and in the enjoyment of unblemished 
— a very few years ago, and are probably still 
iving. 

Don Ciro, even at an early period of life, showed very 
great talents—qualities indeed that might almost claim 
the high epithet of genius; but unfortunatély hé pos- 
sessed algo.what so frequently accompanies, genius, a 
most ardent and passionate temperament. With a dis. 
position—a resistless impulse to love ever working with- 
in him, he was forbidden the indulgence of that ‘most 
natural and potent of all passions by his sacred profession 
and his vows. Ciro Anicchiarico unfortunately became 
enamoured of a lady, his own townswoman. This was 
the key to all his crimes. His passion was too impetuous 
to be concealed, and his townsfolk talked lightly of him.:« 
a young man of the place, a schoolfellow, and once a. 
friend, met with’ more favour in the eyes of the lady than 
the priest could hope for. Ciro saw evidences of this one 
day. He rushed out of the house, and providing himself 
with a gun, lurked behind a wall until his rival should 
approach. The young man came, but never went from 
the fatal spot. Ciro, who,was even then a good marks- 
man, shot him dead, and slunk away fancying to escape 
discovery. Some rumours, however, were soon raised 
by the Motolesi, the family of the priest’s victim. Ciro’s 
thirst for vengeance was not satisfied with one murder ; 
he had \owed to exterminate the whole family of the 
Motolesi. Their murmured suspicions perhaps hastened 
their fate; and one after the other every individual of 
that house, save one, had disappeared from the little town 
of Grottaglie. (The individual who escaped lived shut 











him to walk thirty miles in the course of that night, to 





up in his house for several years, without ever daring to 
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LIVES OF BANDITTI AND ROBBERS. ~ 





go out, and the unhappy being, even fifteen years after 
the murder of his kindred, thought that a snare was laid 
for him when people eame to tell him of the imprison- 
ment, and shortly after, of the death of his remorseless 
enemy ; and it was with great difficulty that he was in- 
duced to quit his retreat.) 

When he had gratified his revenge, and found that the 
tardy justice of his country was about to proceed against 
him, he fled from his native town.. Whether he became 
a brigand then, does not appear; but he shortly after 
played the part of a hero, for on learning that the govern- 
ment, ever injudicious and tyrannical, had thrown his in- 
nocent brothers into prison, “ he flew,” hesajd, “ on the 
wings of fraternal love” to effect their.teléa8e, and pre- 
sented himself to the extraordinary judiciary commission 
of Apulia sitting at Trani. The innocence of his brothers 
was made evident, and they were released, but all the in- 
genuity and eloquence of the abbé (for he had attained 
that sacerdotal grade) could not save himself. Capital 
punishment, however, was then rare in the kingdom of 
Naples, and convicted and manifold murderer as he was, 
he was only sentenced to the galleys for fifteen years. 
For four years he was confined in the most horrid dun- 
geons, never being sent to the place appointed for his 
transportation, though he several times petitioned for 
that removal, which would have enabled him to breathe 
fresh air at least for a certain number’of hours each apy. 
It would be too horrible to reflect on the workings of a 
mind like his, in darkness and utter solitude—in a very 
hell! from which, as might be expected, he came out a 
fiend indeed ! . : 

At the expiration of the fourth year of his dreadful 
confinement he contrived to escape. But whither could 
he go without friends or money? The government of his 
country had now passed into the hands, of the French, 
who exercised it with more energy than the old Bour- 
bons. But the provinces, as I have already explained, 
were overrun by desperate men, in whom, for a long 
time, were confounded the characters of brigands and 
political partisans. The Abate Ciro, therefore, went and 
joined one of the most notorious of these bands, which 
soon acknowledged him as their chief, and grew in num- 
bers and prospered under his guidance and fostering ta- 
lents. Under other circumstances he might have been 
an excellent soldier—he turned out a most accomplished 
bandit. Not one of the band could fire his rifle with so 
sure an aim, or mount his horse like the priest Don Ciro. 
In the course of his.wwagabond and hard life, being obliged 
to hide for seasons in the most horrible holes of the rocks 
or depths of the forest, and not unfrequently suffering the 
want of the merest necessaries for human sustenance, he 
acquired a strength of constitution, a resoluteness of pur- 
pose, and an adroitness and cunning the most remarkable, 
even among men whose modes of life, of necessity, con- 
firmed and strengthened the same qualities. 

One of. his first exploits, after escaping from the dun- 
geons of Lecce, was to penetrate with his satellites into 
one of the first houses of the little town of Martano, 
where, after having offered violence to the person of its 
mistress, he murdered her, and all her people, and de- 
camped with a large sum of ready money. This deed 
was followed up by numerous crimes of the like nature, 
until what with truth, anda little natural exaggeration, 
the amount of delinquencies was most fearful, and no- 
thing was heard of but Ciro Anacchiarico. 'This was so 
much the case, that some years after, when thought 
it expedient to send in a justification of his conduct, he 
said that, “‘ whatever robbery, whatever murder, whatever 
asSassination was committed on the face of the earth, was 
instantly attributed to the Abate Anacchiarico.” 

The extent of this reputation could not but be danger- 
ous to him—yet he continued, year after year, to elude 
every pursuit, and to baffle the many hundreds of soldiers 
that were occasionally sent against him. He was always 
well mounted. A retreat of thirty or forty miles in a 
day, was as nothing to him—and even when confidential 
spies had revealed the plaee of his concealment but a few 
hours before, and his pursuers came upon him with the 
full confidence that they should take him at last, his skill 
and activity always served him at need, and he escaped. 
This singular good fortune, or rather talent, of being 
able to extricate himself from the most imminent dan- 
gers, acquired for him, among the people, the valuable 
reputation of a necromancer, upon whom ordinary means 
of attack had no power; and Ciro, becoming aware of 
this, neglected nothing which could confirm the idea, 
and increase the sort of spell it prodticed upon the igno- 
rant, superstitious peasants. The country people, indeed, 
soon carried their fears so far, that they dared. not exe- 
erate, or even blame Don Ciro in his absence,-so. firmly 


inform him of it and render them obnoxious to his bloody 
revenge. ae 

* Meanwhile, a robber by profession—an unholy wizard 
in the imagination of other men—a devil in reality, 
‘Don Ciro never wholly relinquished his ‘sacerdotal 
character ; on the contrary, he would frequently perform 
its funciions, celebrating the mass and other solemn 
rites to the banditti—who are generally found in Italy 
to have a strong relish for religion, such as it is, and 
who will send a knife into your bosom while a crucifix 
and a reliquary repose upon their own. Further to 
strengthen the anomaly of his position ss a priest, he 
was accustomed to declare the whole catholic priesthood 
rogues without faith; and he affected himseif a very 
libertine character, addicting himself in a particular 
manner to the perusal of indecent French songs, a 
whole collection of which was once found in his port- 
folio. Moreover, his passion for one woman generalised 
itself; and besides its accidental gratification, he had, 
at the périod of his power, mistresses in all the towns 
of the province. 

Thesother bands of banditti, compared with this 
priest-robber’s, were angels of mercy. Yet in the course 
of perpetrating the most ruthless crimes, Don Ciro 
would sometimes indulge in whims to which he tried to 
givean air of generosity. Genera] D’Ottavio, a Corsican 
in the service of Murat, had long been pursuing him 
with a thousand men. One day Ciro, whose audacity 
was frequently quite romantic, armed at all points, sur- 
prised the general, unarmed and alone, walking in his 
own garden. He discovered himself—pronounced his 
dreaded name, and remarked, that the life of the 
general, who sought his life, was in his hands. “ But,” 
said he, “I will pardon you this time, although I shall 
cease to be so indulgent if you continue to hunt me 
about with so much fury !”’ Thus saying he leaped over 
the garden wall and disappeared. 


When King Ferdinand was restored to his states on 
the continental side of the Faro by the great political 
game of Europe, in which he had been about as neutral! 
as a marker in whist, he recalled, as I have already 
mentioned, such as had been fuorusciti for political 
opinions. There were many robbers in this number, 
but Ciro Anacchiarico’s crimes were of too deep a die. 
Yet this bold villain did not fear to present himself to 
the public authorities at Lecce, claiming his majesty’s 
amnesty. The magistrates gave‘him a safe conduct to 
the city of Bari, where he was to reside, under the eye 
of the police, for the present. He pretended afterwards 
that he felt remorse and repentance at this time, and 
even entertained a serious idea of shutting himself up 
in the college of the missionaries, and passing the rest 
of his days in fasting and prayers. “I was on the 
point,” said he in his justification, “ of following up my 
noble resolution, when the thunderbolt burst upon my 
head (allorche intesi lu scroscio del violentissimo fulmine. 
che si seagliava sul mio capo.) 1 have not force enough 
to express to you, how my heart was rent, or the de- 
plorable state which I miserably sank into, when I was 
secretly informed by a faithful friend, that my arrest 
was ordered on the cruel accusation of having infringed 
the royal mandate. I vanished like lightning from 
Bari; 1 went to the capital to obtain redress, and to dis- 
cover once more the black conspiracy against me. All 
was vain. The hopes I had cherished disappeared ; and 
while perplexed as to the steps I ought to take, the 
power of my relentless persecutors prevailed. At last 
I left the capital, and guided only by that fortitude and 
constancy so necessary in my misfortunes, I betook 
myself to my old haunts in the solitude of the forests, 
and recommenced a savage and wretched life.” 


This was at the end of 1815: towards the termina-|_ 


tion of the following year, Don Ciro, having well em- 
ployed the intervening time, and now taking the alarm 
at the adoption of vigorous measures by the govern- 
ment to put down the brigands, conceived the bold idea 
of uniting all the various bands of robbers and outlaws, 
of whatever faction or denomination, to oppose the 
march of the king’s troops with all the forces they could 
muster, and otherwise to assert henceforward onc com- 
mon cause. 

The Vardarelli, the most cunspicuous of the robbers, 
were then enjoying the honours of their royal capitula- 
tion and were in the king’s pay; but Ciro knew there 
were grounds of fearand dissatisfaction existing among 
them, and hoped to induce them “to turn out” again. 
He therefore invited them, with the chiefs of other 
bands, to apersonal conference, in order, in the first 
place, to treat of the measures to be pursued against 


at the head of the king’s troops: and these worthies had, 
accordingly, two different interviews, the first at the 
end of 1816, in a little deserted chapel, where Don Ciro 
celebrated mass before he began the conference, and the 
second in the month of March or April 1817, in a farm 
between S. Eramo and Gioja. Gaetano Vardarelli dif. 
fered as to the propriety ofa junction. ' He represented 
that it would be well to act in concert, but still separate. 
ly, and that they ought by all means to avoid a general 
insurrection, of which they might easily becorie the 
victims. * As long,” said he, * as our bands are not 
numerous, government will be deceived, and make war 
upon us feebly, as it does now ; but as soon as we form 
ourselves into a more important body, it will be forced 
io send an army against us.” It appeared, that the 
Vardarelli, though dissatisfied, were inclined to wait 
events ; and their advice, or non-adhesion, overset Don 
Ciro’s grand plan. 

But still bolder and more comprehensive was the next 


overrun by sects and secret societies, which, under the 
names of Carbonari, &c. aimed at political changes, 
differing in quality, but all equal in absurdity, and some 
of which exercised vengeance too horrible and rites too 
disgusting or ridiculous to mention,—he fancied that, 
by placing himself at the head of one of these, he could 
not only gratify his passion for plunder and revenge, but 
ultimately erect himself into the chief of a wonderful 
republic, whose influences were to be felt,* not ¢ 
Naples or Italy alone, but over the whole extent of 
Europe, whose monarchs, whether constitutional org 
solute, were all to sink under the dagger of his tlle 
Ciro Anaechiarico does not appear to have created 
either, but to have united two of these mysterious go. 
cieties of cut-throats, who had assumed the names, the 
one of “I Patrioti Europei,” (The European Patriots) 
the other of “I Decisi,” (The Decided or Resolute.) If 
the affiliation I have heard traced be correct, these sects 
both rose out of the Carbonari; and the moderate and 
respectable men—and there were many and m 
thousands such—of that secret society, ought to have 
paused and shuddered when they saw how éasily their 
conduct might be imitated and perverted, and to what 
horrors secret societies might be turned.. These asso. 
ciations of the “ Patriots” and the “ Decided” increased 
rapidly, from the weakness of the government in ne- 
glecting, at first, to punish the guilty, and from the 
notorious corruption of the inferior government officers 
and lower clergy. It was found that priests were at- 
tached to all their camps and ramifications, Besides 
our robber-priest, Don Ciro, whose superior talent and 
remorseless mode of proceeding soon put him at the 
head of the -whole, the arch-priest Cirino Cicillo, of 
Cacamola, Vergine, of Coregliano, and Leggeri, filled 
important situations in the sect. The arch-priest Zurlo, 
of Valsano, particularly distinguished himself, and in 
his native town, and on Christmas eve, he renewed a 
secne of the middle ages,—he celebrated the midnight 
mass, armed from head to foot! 


As soon as these bands (compared to whom the 
avowed brigands had hitherto been moderate and deco- 
rous associations) had acquired some strength, they sent 
detachments into mearly every town and village in 
Apulia. Supported by a larger troop in the neighbour- 
hood, they soon became the despotic masters of solitary 
or insulated places. A horde of twenty or thirty. of 
these ruffians, who pretended a more peculiar inspiration 
of republicanism and secret societyship, overran the 
country, disguised and masked as punchinellos, conmit- 
ting atrocities, in more ways than one, too unnatural 
and loathsome to bear repeating. 

The most horrid crime perpetrated by the priest Don 
Ciro was, under this disguise of the national buffoon. 
There was a beautiful woman in a remote village, of 
whom he had become passionately enamoured (after his 
fashion), but whom neither his presents, his promises, 
nor his threats, could seduce. Jt*was carnival time, 
and on a certain evening she and her relations and 
friends were enjoying the pleasures of a dance anda 
feast. Don Ciro and several of his more desperate ad- 
herents came to the house, disguised as Punchinellos. 
At that season of madness, every house, where an en- 
tertainment is going on, is open, and as all the neigh- 
bourhood are masking and mumming, it is of course not 
easy, nor is it attempted, to distinguish who the throng- 
ing guests may be. Don Ciro proved himself an ac- 
ceptable one by bringing a plentiful supply of excellent 
wine, in which he and his comrades pledged the com- 
pany, and drank briadisis, or rhymed toasts, of ‘admirable 





Genera] Church, who was coming into their provinces 





were they persuaded that his demon would immediately 





facetiousness. 


project of this extraordinary man. Seeing the country 
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They then joined the dance, the disguised priest se- 
lecting the happy and unsuspecting object of his pas- 
sion, for his partner. After numerous tarantellas, which, 
of all the dances I have seen, are the most calculated 
to irritate voluptuousness, the party sat down to an 
abundant supper, the punch-robber-priest still occupying 
the ear of the beautiful paesana, and only detaching his 
attention from her to make the party drink. As for 
himself, he merely touched the wine with his lips, and 
so remained perfectly sober, whilst all the rest of the 
men were fast approaching intoxication. 

* At what he considered an opportune moment, he 
his punchinello squeak, resumed his natural 
made himself known to the woman, and again 

aded his passion. The poor creature was as averse 

ag ever. He then rose, beckoned to his companions, 
gid wishing the festive party good night, left the 
house—which, in half an hour, was wrapped in flames. 
And so well laid were the robber’s matches, and so 
dtunk and stupified the revellmg peasants, whose wine 
had been drugged, that they all perished in the con- 
flagration. Don Cirv himself, when in prison, and in 
the power of General Church, from which he knew there 
was no escape, related this atrocious exploit, nor did the 
near prospect of death induce him to make a single ex- 
sion of remorse. He dwelt on the beauty of his 
victim, and his still existing mortification at his -not 
ne obtained her love, boasting that he had not often 


~ In places where open force could not be employed, the 
‘most daring disciples were sent in secresy to watch the 
“moment to execute the sentences of death pronounced in 
the mysterious society. In this manner, the sectary 
. Perone plunged his knife into the bowels of an old man 
of seventy—the respectable Dell’ Aglio, of Francavilla, 
and afterwards massacred his wife and servant, having 
introduced himself into their house, under pretence of| 
delivering a letter ; and in the same manner, the Justice 


of Peace of Luogo Rotondo and his wife were assas- 


- These bloody sectaries would not suffer neutrality: 
it was absolutely necessary to join them, or to live ex- 
to their vengeance, which appeared to be inevita- 
ble. The society would pass a secret sentence of death, 
and proceed at once to its execution, or, if necessary, an 
individual would take the office upon himself, and wait 
days and nights, until he could-strike the blow. The 
old man of the mountains seemed risen from the grave— 
the Apulian sectaries were as sanguinary and unerring 
as his tremendous satellites had been. 

They did not invite the support of the rich proprietors 
and persons of distinction, against whom their hostilities 
were to be directed ; but they unhappily found partisans 
among the less wealthy; and some few of the inferior 
gentry, who were jealous of the high nobility, also joined 
them, ‘'hese men would probably have blushed at the idea 
ofbecoming brigands, yet could there be a more detestable 
species of brigandage, than what was revealed to them 
by Don Ciro and his associates? Even allowing that 
parts of his plan were not divulged to the more respecta- 
ble of his sectaries, (who, in the long run, must have 
been the victims of the more villanous,) yet what sym- 
pathy can be inspired by the political aspirations of men 
who could ally themselves with known robbers and 
murderers, like Anicchiaricoand his gang? The govern- 
ment, instead of summoning the opulent proprietors to 
its assistance, offended and disgusted them by distrust. 
A meeting at the fair of Galantina, to deliberate on the 
means of checking the disorders, was cried down, and 
treated at Naples as a revolutionary proceeding. In 
extenuation, however, of this seeming imprudence of 
government it must be mentioned, that many of these 
gentlemen or noblemen, resident on their estates in the 

- ptovinces, were themselves members of secret societies, 
which had all a political scope; they were not Patrioti 
Europei, or Decisi, but tltey were Carbonari:—this I, 
being in the country, both before and after the events 
under discussion, know very well—the Neapolitan go- 
vernment also knew it, and they could hardly draw a 
line between the sects, the objects of all of which, as 
already mentioned, were revolutionary, and they feared 
allthe secret societies alike. In the winter of 1816-17, 
I saw, partly accidentally, and partly through circum. 
stances which I did not seek, but which it would be 
dishonourable to disclose, a re-union of these gentle- 
men. Some were provincial nobility, some noblemen 
ftom Naples, who only occasionally. resided on their 
slates, some were substantial farmers. The hour of 
rendezvous was midnight—the house selected a solitary 


parties of two or three each, on horseback, and without 
any attendants. This appearaneé of mystery and night- 
plotting, though sufficiently romantic, did not captivate 
me much, and young as I was, I could not help feeling 
that the outward and visible showing of these regenera- 
tors or reformers was against them. As one of the 
uninitiated, I was not admitted to their deliberations; but 
I was informed that they all tended to the establishment 
of a constitutional government in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

When the Decisi became so formidable, these gentle- 
men, however, showed the purity of their intentions, by 
aiding the government to their utmost, as soon as more 
energy was shown, and by. co-operating with General 
Church, with whom many individuals of this class 
served both as officers and private volunteers. 

Bat at the same time, General Pastore, commandant 
of these provinces, and the Marquis Predicatella, Intend- 
ant of Lecce, inflamed party spirit by imitating the sys- 
tem of Canosa,* and setting up private societies to work 
against private societies : the national guard, under their 
orders, suffered itself to be partly seduced by»the Pa- 
trioti and Decisi sectaries, and a number of soldiers and 
some officers of the Crown battalion of reserve were 
similarly corrupted. 

The number of these daring sectaries had arrived at 
its greatest height in the month of December 1817, or 
of January 1818. At this period they were estimated at 
20,000 men! The mass of them lived at home, in ap- 
parent tranquillity, on the produce of their professions ; 
but they were not the less active in committing unheard- 
of crimes, as their detection was the more difficult. Per- 
sons have been known, when in the power, and under 
the daggers of these ruffians, to sign contracts for the 
sale of their houses or lands, the objects of the cupidity 
of these desperadoes ; the contracts were executed in ali 
the forms of the law, and acknowledgments were given 
by the unfortunate owners for sums which they had 
never received, 

The sittings of these societies were, at first, in the 
night, like the more respectable. re-union I have men- 
tioned, and were carefully guarded by sentinels; their 
military exercises took place in solitary houses, or sup- 
pressed and deserted convents; but taking courage by 
degrees, they were afterwards seen performing their 
evolutions by day, and in the open air. Most of them 
had fire-arms: all had poniards. They also began to 
organise a corps of cavalry. 

The patent of this society sufficiently explained its 


J objects. It was an oblong, square paper, or parchment. 


Two of the angles were ornamented with a skull, over 
one of which was inscribed “Sadness,” and the word 
**Death” over the other. The opposite angles had 
cross-bones, with the inscriptions “ Terror’’ and “ Mourn- 
ing.” On the top of the patent were the fasces and the 
cap of liberty, planted upon a death’s head, and sup. 
ported by two axes. At the bottom was a thunderbolt 
darting from a cloud, and shivering the royal crowns 
and the papal tiara. Stripes of yellow, red, and blue, 
the tri-colour of the socicty, surrounded the patent. The 
words of the patent were these : 


* The Salentine Decision. 
Health. 
N°, 


Grand Masons. 

“The Decision of Jupiter the Thunderer hopes to 
make war against the tyrants of the Universe, &c.” 
(These words of which only the initials wert given, were 
wrilten in blood, as were several other parts of the docu- 
ment.) 

“The mortal is a Brother Decided. N°.—, be- 
longing to the Decision of Jupiter the Thunderer, 
spread over the face of the earth, by his decision, has 
had the pleasure of belonging to this Salentine Repub- 








* The life of this mad partisan and plotter, the prince of Canosa, 
would be as amusing as that of any conspirator or brigand chief. 
He was the most fanatic of royalists, and fancied he could put 
down the Carbonari, or ultra-liberals, by means of the society of the 
Caldarari, or ultra-Bourbonists, Blood and plunder were nothing in 
his eyes, provided they worked for the king and the holy faith. 
Yet he was a conscientious man, thoroughly convinced of the 
sacredness of his calling—a poet with considerable satirical power ; 
gentlemanly, and tolerably amiable in private society, and, like the 
ex-dey of Algiers, very fond of clocks and watches. Among my 
reminiscences I can count an evening passed in the same conversu- 
zione with him, and several meetings with the famous Cardina! 
Rufio, who was a very different character, with nothing of the 
fanatic or madman about him. Indeed, I could almost say of him 
what Lord Byron did of Ali Pasha, of Joannina, that he was one 
of the most amiabte, gentlemanly old gentlemen I ever met. Car- 
dina! Ruffo was, however, no more an Ali Pasha than a Canosa. This 
venerable firince of the Roman church was very gallant, and mach 
pleased with the society of ladies, whom, moreover, he seemed to 





pee and the members of the club came singly, or in 


possess the art of pleasing. 


lican Decision. We invite, therefore, all philanthropic 
societies to lend their strong arm to the same, and to 
assist him in his wants, he having come to the Decision, 
that he will obtain Liberty or Death. Dated this day, 
the of » Ce”? 


Here followed three signatures written in blood. 


1st. Of the Grand Master, with four points after it, 
which indicated his power of passing sentence of death,* 

2d. Of the Second Decided. 

3d. Of the Register of the Dead, whose functions did 
not relate to the deceased members of the society, but to 
the victims they immolated, and of whom they kept a 
register apart, on the margin of which were found 
blasphemies and most infernal projects. 


The excesses of such a society, directed by such a 
man or monster, as Ciro Anicchiarico, may be easily 
conceived. But they were now drawing to their close. 
General Church, armed with the royal Alter-Ego, or 
with full and unlimited power, was sent into these dis- 
tracted provinces, where his energetic and prudent 
conduct cannot be too much praised. He crossed the 
river Ofauto in the Apulian plain with 1200 men, 
chiefly of the foreign regiments in the Neapolitan ser- 
vice, formed by himself; among them were some com- 
panies of cavalry. He could depend upon this force, 
which was for the greater part composed of Germans, 
Swiss, Moreotes, and Albanians. The soldiery already 
in the country were only to be depended upon, after 
théy had witnessed the firm determination with which 
the general set about his duty, and after the factions 
individuals, contaminated by the sectaries, had been 
weeded out. The same was the case with the militia. 


Encouraged by the example set them by the dukes 
of San Cesareo-and Monte Jasi, and others of .the 
nobility and wealthy proprietors, several individuals 
even of the lowest class, furnished information concern- 
ing Don Ciro and his sectaries, and joined heart and 
hand in the measures for their extermination. The 
fear of not being supported had hitherto prevented 
these honest men from acting ; but still the greater part 
of the inferior order were shy and silent, maintaining a 
line of conduct which, indicated that they would not 
hesitate to declare for the sectarics, if the latter should 
succeed against General Church. This was particularly 
observed in the neighbourhood of Taranto, at Grotta- 
glie, San Marzano, Martina, and Frantavilla, the usual 
haunts of Don Ciro Anicchiarico and his friends. When 
General Church first visited these places, the inhabitants 
looked on in gloomy silence, and no person saluted him ; 
a poor old monk was the only person who bowed to him. 
The bandits and the banished were summoned for the 
last time before the royal commission at Lecce.t Don 











* They slaughtered with method and solemnity, or at least, they 
were enjoined so to do by their institutions. As soon as the secta- 
ties employed on this service found it convenient to effect their 
purpose, at the signal of the first blast of a trumpet they unsheathed 
their daggers; they aimed them at their victim at the second biast ; 
at the third they. grsdually approached their weupons to his breast ; 
and at the fourth, “‘ with real enthusiasm,” to use their cannihat 
language, they plunged them into his body! These four biasts were 
symbolised by the four dots after the Grand Master's name. When 
the Decisi wrote to any one, not of the order, to extort contrtbu- 
tions, or to command him to do any thing—if these four poin‘s 
were on the paper, it was known that the person they addressed 
was condemned to death, in case of disobedience. If the points 
were not inserted, he was threatened with milder punishment, such 
as laying waste his fields, or burning his house. 

t The ‘execrable excesses of the secret societies had spread in the 
neighbourhood of Lecce, which is a large and fine city. A number 
of respectable young men were invaded by the spirit of mysticism, 
and suddenly became fanatic and bloody-minded. The madness 
that prevailed was almost unaccountable. At Gallipoli, the great 
cil-mart, which is about twenty-five miles from the city of Lecce, 
several young men, with nearly all of whom LI had been acquainted, 
surprised a townsman in the olive groves neur to the beautiful vil- 
lage of the Pisciotti, where the Gallipolitans have their country 
houses, and murdered him in cold blood, after the fashion of J Patri- 
oti Furopei and J Decisi. Each of them buried a stiletto in the body 
of the selected victim, whom they left dead and horribly mangled. 
They repaired by night and burned the body with dry branches and 
twigs of the olive trees, but they were discovered at their infernal 
work, and shortly after arres‘ed and brought to trial. They were 
all very young men—some of them were striplings. One was the 
son of an old broker and English interpretcr, to whom T had hed 
sundry opportunities of being serviceable, and who in return had 
frequently sent this very youth to be my guide and companion 
through the country. I had always found bim honest and kind- 
hearted, very intelligent, and quiet, even to meekness in his muit- 
ners. A brother of his, who was atso a great dea with me, and 
also, to all appearance, a most amiable young man, did indeed rather 
alarm me one day when a ruffian of Gallipoli, a galuntuomo, ard 
onesin power, thought proper to insult me, for he deliberately offered 
to take upon himself the office of a Caltum Beg, and to quiet the 
a by a thrust in the dark, But this was an eballiticn of gratitude 
or me! 

When his son was in prison, the poor old father, who was then 
past his eightieth year, wrote te me at Naples to b. g, if I had-ainy 
acquaintance or interest with persons about the Court, to make an 





application in favour of the youthful murderer. I had not, and should 
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LIVES OF BANDITTI AND ROBBERS. « * 





go out, and the unhappy ‘being, even fifteen years after 
the murder of his kindred, thought that a snare was laid 
for him when people eame to tell him of the imprison- 
ment, and shortly after, of the death of his remorseless 
enemy ; and it was with great difficulty that he was in- 
duced to quit his retreat.) 

When he had gratified his revenge, and found that the 
tardy justice of his country was about to proceed against 
him, he fled from his native town.. Whether he became 
a brigand then, does not appear; but he shortly after 
played the part of a hero, for on learning that the govern- 
ment, ever injudicious and tyrannical, had thrown his in- 
nocent brothers into prison, “ he flew,” he.s@jd, “ on the 
wings of fraternal love” to effect their.teléa8t, and pre- 
sented himself to the extraordinary judiciary commission 
of Apulia sitting at Trani. The innocence of his brothers 
was made evident, and they were released, but all the in- 
genuity and eloquence of the abbé (for he had attained 
that sacerdotal grade) could not save himself. Capital 
punishment, however, was then rare in the kingdom of 
Naples, and convicted and manifold murderer as he was, 
he was only sentenced to the galleys for fifteen years. 
For four years he was confined in the most horrid dun- 
geons, never being sent to the place appointed for his 
transportation, though he several times petitioned for 
that removal, which would have enabled him to breathe 
fresh air at least for a certain numberof hours each day. 
It would be too horrible to reflect on the workings of a 
mind like his, in darkness and utter solitude—in a very 
hell! from which, as might be expected, he came out a 
fiend indeed ! . 

At tke expiration of the fourth year of his dreadful 
confinement he contrived to escape. But whither could 
he go without friends or money? The government of his 
country had now passed into the hands: of the French, 
who exercised it with more energy than the old Bour- 
bons. But the provinces, as I have already explained, 
were overrun by desperate men, in whom, for a long 
time, were confounded the characters of brigands and 
political partisans. The Abate Ciro, therefore, went and 
joined one of the most notorious’ of these bands, which 
soon acknowledged him as their chief, and grew in num- 
bers and prospered under his guidance and fostering ta- 
lents. Under other circumstances he might have been 
an excellent soldier—he turned out a most accomplished 
bandit. Not one of the band could fire his rifle with so 
sure an aim, or mount his horse like the priest Don Ciro. 
In the course of his.wagabond and hard life, being obliged 
to hide for seasons in the most horrible holes of the rocks 
or depths of the forest, and not unfrequently suffering the 
want of the merest necessarics for human sustenance, he 
acquired a strength of constitution, a resolutencss of pur- 
pose, and an adroitness and cunning the most remarkable, 
even among men whose modes of life, of necessity, con- 
firmed and strengthened the same qualities. 

One of. his first exploits, after escaping from the dun- 
geons of Lecce, was to penetrate with his satellites into 
one of the first houses of the little town of Martano, 
where, after having offered violence to the person of its 
mistress, he murdered her, and all her people, and de- 
camped with a large sum of ready money. This deed 
was followed up by numerous crimes of the like nature, 
until what with truth, anda little natural exaggeration, 
the amount of delinquencies was most fearful, and no- 
thing was heard of but Ciro Anacchiarico. ‘This was so 
much the case, that some years after, when #e thought 
it expedient to send in a justification of his conduct, he 
said that, “ whatever robbery, whatever murder, whatever 
asSassination was committed on the face of the earth, was 
instantly attributed to the Abate Anacchiarico.” 

The extent of this reputation could not but be danger- 
ous to him—yet he continued, year after year, to elude 
every pursuit, and to baffle the many hundreds of soldiers 
that were occasionally sent against him. He was always 
well mounted. A retreat of thirty or forty miles in a 
day, was as nothing to him—and even when confidential 
spies had revealed the plaee of his concealment but a few 
hours before, and his pursuers came upon him with the 
full confidence that they should take him at last, his skill 
and activity always served him at need, and he escaped. 
This singular good fortune, or rather talent, of being 
able to extricate himself from the most imminent dan- 
gers, acquired for him, among the people, the valuable 
reputation of a necromancer, upon whom ordinary means 
of attack had no power; and Ciro, becoming aware of, 
this, neglected nothing which could confirm the idea, 
and increase'the sort of spell it prodticed upon the igno- 
rant, superstitious peasants. The country people, indeed, 
soon carried their fears so far, that they dared. not exe- 
erate, or even blame Don Ciro in his absence, so. firmly 
were they persuaded that his demon would immediately 


‘Don Ciro never wholly relinquished his ‘sacerdotal 





inform him of it and render them obnoxious to his bloody 
revenge. ‘ * 

' Meanwhile, a robber by profession—an unholy wizard 
in the imagination of other men—a devil in reality, 


character ; on the contrary, he would frequently perform 
its funciions, celebrating the mass and other solemn 
rites to the banditti—who are generally found in Italy 
to have a strong relish for religion, such as it is, and 
who will send a knife into your bosom while a crucifix 
and a reliquary repose upon their own. Further to 
strengthen the anomaly of his position as a priest, he 
was accustomed to declare the whole catholic priesthood 
rogues without faith; and he affected himself a very 
libertine character, addicting himself in a particular 
manner to the perusal of indecent French songs, a 
whole collection of which was once found in his port- 
folio. Moreover, his passion for one woman generalised 
itself; and besides its accidental gratification, he had, 
at the périod of his power, mistresses in all the towns 
of the province. 

Thesother bands of banditti, compared with this 
priest-robber’s, were angels of mercy. Yet in the course 
of perpetrating the most ruthless crimes, Don Ciro 
would sometimes indulge in whims to which he tried to 
givean air of generosity. General D’Ottavio, a Corsican 
in the service of Murat, had long been pursuing him 
with a thousand men. One day Ciro, whose audacity 
was frequently quite romantic, armed at all points, sur- 
prised the general, unarmed and alone, walking in his 
own garden. He discovered himself—pronounced his 
dreaded name, and remarked, that the life of the 
general, who sought his life, was in his hands. “ But,” 
said he, “ [ will pardon you this time, although I shall 
cease to be so indulgent if you continue to hunt me 
about with so much fury!’ Thus saying he leaped over 
the garden wall and disappeared. 


When King Ferdinand was restored to his states on 
the continental side of the Faro by the great political 
game of Europe, in which he had been about as neutral! 
as a marker in whist, he recalled, as I have already 
mentioned, such as had been fuorusciti for political 
opinions. There were many robbers in this number, 
but Ciro Anacchiarico’s crimes were of too deep a die. 
Yet this bold villain did not fear to present himself to 
the public authorities at Lecce, claiming his majesty’s 
amnesty. The magistrates gave"him a safe conduct to 
the city of Bari, where he was to reside, under the eye 
of the police, for the present. He pretended afterwards 
that he felt remorse and repentance at this time, and 
even entertained a serious idea of shutting himself up 
in the college of the missionaries, and passing the rest 
of his days in fasting and prayers. “I was on the 
point,” said he in his justification, “ of following up my 
noble resolution, when the thunderbolt burst upon my 
head (allorche intesi lo scroscio del violentissimo fulmine. 
che si seagliava sul mio capo.) 1 have not force enough 
to express to you, how my heart was rent, or the de- 
plorable state which I miserably sank into, when I was 
secretly informed by a faithful friend, that my arrest 
was ordered on the cruel accusation of having infringed 
the royal mandate. I vanished like lightning from 
Bari; | went to the capital to obtain redress, and to dis- 
cover once more the black conspiracy against me. All 
was vain. The hopes I had cherished disappeared ; and 
while perplexed as to the steps I ought to take, the 
power of my relentless persecutors prevailed. At last 
I left the capital, and guided only by that fortitude and 
constancy so necessary in my misfortunes, I betook 
myself to my old haunts in the solitude of the forests, 
and recommenced a savage and wretched life.” 


This was at the end of 1815: towards the termina-|_ 


tion of the. following year, Don Ciro, having well em- 
ployed the intervening time, and now taking the alarm 
at the adoption of vigorous measures by the govern- 
ment to put down the brigands, conceived the bold idea 
of uniting all the various bands of robbers and outlaws, 
of whatever faction or denomination, to oppose the 
march of the king’s troops with all the forces they could 
muster, and otherwise to assert henceforward onc com- 
mon cause. : 

The Vardarelli, the most conspicuous of the robbers, 
were then enjoying the honours of their royal capitula- 
tion and were in the king’s pay; but Ciro knew there 
were grounds of fearand dissatisfaction existing among 
them, and hoped to induce them “to turn out” again. 
He therefore invited them, with the chiefs of other 
bands, to a-personal conference, in order, in the first 
place, to treat of the measures to be pursued against 


at the head of the king’s troops: and these worthies had, 
accordingly, two different interviews, the first at the 
end of 1816, in a little deserted chapel, where Don Ciro 
celebrated mass before he began the conference, and the 
second in the month of March or April 1817, ina farm 
between S. Eramo and Gioja. Gaetano Vardarelli dif. 
fered as to the propriety ofa junction. ' He represented 
that it would be well to act in concert, but still separate. 
ly, and that they ought by all means to avoid a general 
insurrection, of which they might easily become the 
victims. “As long,” said he, “as our bands are pot 
numerous, government will be deceived, and make war 
upon us feebly, as it does now ; but as soon as we 
ourselves into a more important body, it will be forced 
to send an army against us.” It appeared, that the 
Vardarelli, though dissatisfied, were inclined to wait 
events ; and their advice, or non-adhesion, overset Don 
Ciro’s grand plan. 

But still bolder and more comprehensive was the next 
project of this extraordinary man. Seeing the coun 


names of Carbonari, &c. aimed at political changes, 
differing in quality, but all equal in absurdity, and some 
of which exercised vengeance too horrible and rites too 
disgusting or ridiculous to mention,—he fancied that, 
by placing himself at the head of one of these, he could 
not only gratify his passion for plunder and revenge, bat 
ultimately erect himself into the chief of a wont 
republic, whose influences were to be felt,* not o 






solute, were all to sink under the dagger of his vo es 
Ciro Anaechiarico does not appear to have crea 
either, but to have united two of these mysterious so. 
cieties of cut-throats, who had assumed the names, the 
one of “T Patrioti Europei,” (The European Patriots, 
the other of “I Decisi,” (The Decided or Resolute.) 
the affiliation I have heard traced be correct, these sects 
both rose out of the Carbonari; and the moderate and 
respectable men—and there were many and m 
thousands such—of that secret society, ought to have 
paused and shuddered when they saw how easily their 
conduct might be imitated and perverted, and to what 
horrors secret societies might be turned. These asso. 
ciations of the “ Patriots” and the “ Decided” increased 
rapidly, from the weakness of the government in ne- 
glecting, at first, to punish the guilty, and from the 
notorious corruption of the inferior government officers 
and lower clergy. It was found that priests were at- 
tached to all their camps and ramifications. Besides 
our robber-priest, Don Ciro, whose superior talent and 
remorseless mode of proceeding soon put him at the 
head of the -whole, the arch-priest Cirino Cicillo, of 
Cacamola, Vergine, of Coregliano, and Leggeri, filled 
important situations in the sect. The arch-priest Zurlo, 
of Valsano, particularly distinguished himself, and in 
his native town, and on Christmas eve, he renewed a 
secne of the middle ages,—he celebrated the midnight 
mass, armed from head to foot ! 


As soon as these bands (compared to whom the 
avowed brigands had hitherto been moderate and deco- 
rous associations) had acquired some strength, they sent 
detachments into mearly every town and village in 
Apulia. Supported by a larger troop in the neighbour- 
hood, they soon became the despotic masters of solitary 
or insulated places. A horde of twenty or thirty, of 
these ruffians, who pretended a more peculiar inspiration 
of republicanism and secret societyship, overran the 
country, disguised and masked as punchinellos, commit- 
ting atrocities, in more ways than one, too unnatural 
and loathsome to bear repeating. 

The most horrid crime perpetrated by the priest Don 
Ciro was, under this disguise of the national buffoon. 
There was a beautiful woman in @ remote village, of 
whom he had become passionately enamoured (after his 
fashion), but whom neither his presents, his promises, 
nor his threats, could seduce. Jt«was carnival time, 
and on a certain evening she and her relations and 
friends were enjoying the pleasures of a dance anda 
feast. Don Ciro and several of his more desperate ad- 
herents came to the house, disguised as Punchinellos. 
At that season of madness, every house, where an en- 
tertainment is going on, is open, and as all the neigh- 
bourhood are masking and mumming, it is of course not 
easy, nor is it attempted, to distinguish who the throng- 
ing guests may be. Don Ciro proved himself an ac 
ceptable one by bringing a plentiful supply of ex 
wine, in which he and his comrades pledged the com 
pany, and drank briadisis, or rhymed toasts, of ‘admirable 





General Church, who was coming into their provinces 
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Naples or Italy alone, but over the whole extent a 
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oe _———— 
lies had They then joined the dance, the disguised priest se- 
at i jecting the happy and unsuspecting object of his pas- 
doi Cite sion, for his partner. After numerous tarantellas, which, 
and ‘he of all the dances I have seen, are the most calculated 
o farm jrritate voluptuousness, the party sat down to an 
elli dif abundant supper, the punch-robber-priest still occupying 
esented ear of the beautiful paesana, and only detaching his 
epara sitention from her to make the party drink. As for 
ten himself, he merely touched the wine with his lips, and 
nthe the go remained perfectly sober, whilst all the rest of the 
are not men were fast approaching intoxication. 

kis At what he considered an opportune moment, he 
rete, . his punchinello squeak, resumed his natural 


made himself known to the woman, and again 
led his passion. ‘The poor creature was as averse 
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eek = r. He then rose, beckoned to his companions, 
et Doh gd wishing the festive party good night, left the 
ouse—which, in half an hour, was wrapped in flames. 
he next And so well laid were the robber’s matches, and so 
oui donk and stupified the revellig peasants, whose wine 
fey jad been drugged, that they all perished in the con- 
ian fagration. Don Ciro himself, when in prison, and in 
ges, Church, from which he knew there 

d sothe the power of General Church, fro 


was no escape, related this atrocious exploit, nor did the 
prospect of death induce him to make a single ex- 
sion of remorse. He dwelt on the beauty of his 
and his still existing mortification at his .not 
ag obtained her love, boasting that he had not often 
‘s0 disappointed. 

places where open force could not be employed, the 
daring disciples were sent in secresy to ‘watch the 
joment to execute the sentences of death pronounced in 
“the mysterious society. In this manner, the sectary 
| Perone plunged his knife into the bowels of an old man 
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parties of two.or three each, on horseback, and without 
any attendants. This appearance of mystery and night- 
plotting, though sufficiently romantic, did not captivate 
me much, and young as I was, I could not help feeling 
that the outward and visible showing of these regenera- 
tors or reformers was against them. As one of the 
uninitiated, I was not admitted to their deliberations; but 
I was informed that they all tended to the establishment 
of a constitutional government in the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies. 

When the Decisi became so formidable, these gentle- 
men, however, showed the purity of their intentions, by 
aiding the government to their utmost, as soon as more 
energy was shown, and by co-operating with General 
Church, with whom many individuals of this class 
served both as officers and private volunteers. 

But at the same time, General Pastore, commandant 
of these provinces, and the Marquis Predicatella, Intend- 
ant of Lecce, inflamed party spirit by imitating the sys- 
tem of Canosa,* and setting up private societies to work 
against private societies : the national guard, under their 
orders, suffered itself to be partly seduced byethe Pa- 
trioti and Decisi sectaries, and a number of soldiers and 
some officers of the Crown battalion of’ reserve were 
similarly corrupted. 

The number of these daring sectaries had arrived at 
its greatest height in the month of December 1817, or 
of January 1818. At this period they were estimated at 
20,000 men! The mass of them lived at home, in ap- 
parent tranquillity, on the produce of their professions ; 
but they were not the less active in committing unheard- 
of crimes, as their detection was the more difficult. Per- 
sons have been known, when in the power, and under 
the daggers of these ruffians, to sign contracts for the 
sale of their houses or lands, the objects of the cupidity 
of these desperadoes; the contracts were executed in ali 
the forms of the law, and acknowledgments were given 
by the unfortunate owners for sums which they had 
never received. 

The sittings of these societies were, at first, in the 
night, like the more respectable re-union I have men- 
tioned, and were carefully guarded by sentinels; their 
military exercises took place in solitary houses, or sup- 
pressed and deserted convents; but taking courage by 
degrees, they were afterwards seen performing their 
evolutions by day, and in the open air. Most of them 
had fire-arms: all had poniards. They also began to 
organise a corps of cavalry. 

The patent of this society sufficiently explained its 


j objects. It was an oblong, square paper, or parchment. 


Two of the angles were ornamented with a skull, over 
one of which was inscribed “Sadness,” and the word 
“Death” over the other. The opposite angles had 
cross-bones, with the inscriptions “ Terror’* and “ Mourn- 
ing.” On the top of the patent were the fasces and the 
cap of liberty, planted upon a death’s head, and sup. 
ported by two axes. At the bottom was a thunderbolt 
darting from a cloud, and shivering the royal crowns 
and the papal tiara. Stripes of yellow, red, and blue, 
the tri-colour of the socicty, surrounded the patent. The 
words of the patent were these : 


* The Salentine Decision. 
Health. 
N°, 


Grand Masons. 

“The Decision of Jupiter the Thundcrer hopes to 
make war against the tyrants of the Universe, &c.” 
(These words of which only the initials wert given, were 
wrilten in blood, as were several olher parts of the docu- 
ment.) 

“The mortal is a Brother Decided. N°.—, be- 
longing to the Decision of Jupiter the Thunde-er, 
spread over the face of the earth, by his decision, has 
had the pleasure of belonging to this Salentine Repub- 











* The life of this mad partisan and plotter, the prince of Canosa, 
would be as amusing as that of any conspirator or brigand chief. 
He was the most fanatic of royalists, and fancied he could put 
down the Carbonari, or ultra-liberals, by means of the society of the 
Caldarari, or ultra-Bourbonists, Blood and plunder were nothing in 
his eyes, provided they worked for the king and the holy faith. 
Yet he was a conscientious man, thoroughly convinced of the 
sacredness of his calling—a poet with considerable satirical power ; 
gentlemanly, and tolerably amiable in private society, and, like the 
ex-dey of Algiers, very fond of clocks and watches. Among my 
reminiscences I cancount an evening passed in the same conversu- 
zione with him, and several meetings with the famous Cardina! 
Ruff, who was a very different character, with nothing of the 
fanatic or madman about him. Indeed, I could almost say of him 
what Lord Byron did of Ali Pasha, of Joannina, that he was one 
of the most amiabte, gent! ly old genti lever met. Car- 
dinal Ruffo was, however, no more an Ali Pasha than a Canosa. This 
venerable firince of the Roman church was very gallant, and mach 
pleased with the society of ladies, whom, moreover, he seemed to 








of seventy—the respectable Dell’ Aglio, of Francavilla, 

th hc rr Segrwards massacred his wife and servant, having 
ms uced himself into their house, under pretence of, 
e sects vering a letter; and in the same manner, the Justice 
te and heel of Luogo 0 and his wife were assas- 

’ nated in their own garden. 

he These bloody bind etc would not suffer neutrality: 
y their. fm itwas absolutely necessary to join them, or to live ex- 
) what og to their a which  ppeae to be oe 
The society would pass a secret sentence of death, 

ase and proceed at cee to its execution, or, if necessary, an 
in nes individual would take the office upon himself, and wait 
n the tays and nights, until he could strike the blow. The 
fficers old man of the mountains seemed risen from the grave— 
re ait the Apulian sectaries were as sanguinary and unerring 

esides as his tremendous satellites had been. 

t and . They did not invite the support of the rich proprietors 
t the and persons of distinction, against whom their hostilities 
lo, of were to be directed ; but they unhappily found partisans 
filled among the less wealthy; and some few of the inferior 
Zurlo, gentry, who were jealous of the high nobility, also joined 
nd in them. ‘I'hese men would probably have blushed at the idea 
ved a ofbecoming brigands, yet could there be a more detestable 
night species of brigandage, than what was revealed to them 
by Don Ciro and his associates? Even allowing that 

*. parts of his plan were not divulged to the more respecta- 
lage ble of his sectaries, (who, in the long run, must have 
dae been the victims of the more villanous,) yet what sym- 
. pathy can be inspired by the political aspirations of men 
wed who could ally themselves with known robbers and 
itary murderers, like Anicchiaricoand his gang? The govern- 
ty.of ment, instead of summoning the opulent proprictors to 
y; af its assistance, offended and disgusted them by distrust. 
: the A meeting at the fair of Galantina, to deliberate on the 
ite means of checking the disorders, was cried down, and 
pa treated at Napies as a revolutionary proceeding. In 
ial extenuation, however, of this seeming imprudence of 
government it must be mentioned, that many of these 

Don gentlemen or noblemen, resident on their estates in the 
Toop. - ptovinces, were themselves members of secret societies, 
e, of which had all a political scope; they were not Patrioti 
r his Europei, or Decisi, but tltey were Carbonari:—this I, 
1ise8, being in the country, both before and after the events 
me, under discussion, know very well—the Neapolitan go- 
and vernment also knew it, and they could hardly draw a 
nd & line between the sects, the objects of all of which, as 
p ade already mentioned, were revolutionary, and they feared 
los. allthe secret societies alike. In the winter of 1816-17, 
Be I saw, partly accidentally, and partly through cireum- 
igh- stances which I did not seek, but which it would be 
2 not dishonourable to disclose, a re-union of these gentle- 
ong- men. Some were provincial nobility, some noblemen 
ae ftom Naples, who only occasionally. resided on their 
lent states, some were substantial farmers. The hour of| 
om .@ rendezvous was midnight—the house selected a solitary 
able ipne, and the members of the club came singly, or in 


possess the art of pleasing. 


lican Decision. We invite, therefore, all philanthropic 
societies to lend their strong arm to the same, and to 
assist him in his wants, he having come tothe Decision, 
that he will obtain Liberty or Death. Dated this day, 
the of » &C.” 


Here followed three signatures written in blood. 


Ist. Of the Grand Master, with four points after it, 
which indicated his power of passing sentence of death.* 

2d. Of the Second Decided. 

3d. Of the Register of the Dead, whose functions did 
not relate to the deceased members of the society, but to 
the victims they immolated, and of whom they kept a 
register apart, on the margin of which were fonnd 
blasphemies and most infernal projects. 


The excesses of such a society, directed by such a 
man or monster, as Ciro Anicchiarico, may be easily 
conceived. But they were now drawing to their close. 
General Church, armed with the royal Alter-Ego, or 
with full and unlimited power, was sent into these dis- 
tracted provinces, where his energetic and prudent 
conduct cannot be too much praised. He crossed the 
river Ofanto in the Apulian plain with 1200 men, 
chiefly of the foreign regiments in the Neapolitan ser- 
vice, formed by himself; among them were some com- 
panies of cavalry. He could depend upon this force, 
which was for the greater part composed of Germans, 
Swiss, Moreotes, and Albanians. The soldiery already 
in the country were only to be depended upon, after 
théy had witnessed the firm determination with which 
the'general set about his duty, and after the factions 
individuals, contaminated by the sectaries, had been 
weeded out. - The same was the case with the militia. - 


Encouraged by the example set them by the dukes 
of San Cesareo:and Monte Jasi, and others of .the 
nobility and wealthy proprietors, several individuals 
even of the lowest class, furnished information concern- 
ing Don Ciro and his sectaries, and joined heart and 
hand in the measures for their extermination. The 
fear of not being supported had hitherto prevented 
these honest men from acting ; but still the greater part 
of the inferior order were shy and silent, maintaining a 
line of conduct which. indicated that they would not 
hesitate to declare for the sectaries, if the latter should 
succeed against General Church. This was particularly 
observed in the neighbourhood of Taranto, at Grotta- 
glie, San Marzano, Martina, and Frantavilla, the usual 
haunts of Don Ciro Anicchiarico and his friends. Whicn 
General Church first visited these places, the inhabitants 
looked on in gloomy silence, and no person saluted him ; 
a poor old monk was the only person who bowed to him. 

The bandits and the banished were summoned for the 
last time before the royal commission at Lecce.t Don 











* They slaughtered with method and solemnity, or at least, they 
were enjoined so to do by their institutions. As soon as the secta- 
ties employed on this service found it convenient to effect their 
purpose, at the signal of the first blast of a trumpet they unsheathed 
their daggers; they aimed them at their victim at the second blast ; 
atthe third they gradually approached their weupons to his breast ; 
and at the fourth, “ with real enthusiasm,” to use their cannibat 
languuge, they plunged them into his body! These four blasts were 
symbolised by the four dots after the Grand Master's name. When 
the Decisi wrote to any one, not of the order, to extort contrtbu- 
tions, or to command him to do any thing—if these four poin‘s 
were on the paper, it was known that the person they addressed 
was condemned to death, in case of disobedience. If the points 
were not inserted, he was threatened with milder punishment, such 
as laying waste his fields, or burning his house. 

t The ‘execrable excesses of the secret societies had spread in the 
neighbourhood of Lecce, which is a large and fine city. A number 
of respectable young men-were invaded by the spirit of mysticism, 
and suddenly became fanatic and bloody-miuded. The madness 
that prevailed was almost unaccountable. _At Gallipoli, the great 
cil-mart, which is about twenty-five miles from the city of Lecce, 
several young men, with nearly all of whom Lhad been acquainted, 
surprised a townsman in the olive groves peur to the beautiful vil- 
lage of the Pisciotti, where the Gallipolitans have their country 
houses, and murdered him in cold blood, after the fashion of J Patri- 
oti Europei and I Decisi. Each of them buried a stiletto in the body 
of the selected victim, whom they left dead and horribly mangled. 
They repaired by night and burned the body with dry branches and 
twigs of the olive trees, but they were discovered at their infernal 
work, and shorily after arres‘ed and brought to trial. They were 
all very young men—some of them were striplings. One was the 
son of an old breker and English interpretcr, to whom T had had 
sundry opportunities of being serviceable, and who in return had 
frequently sent this very youth to be my guide and companion 
through the country. I had always found him honest and kind- 
hearted, very intelligent, and quiet, even to meekness in his muit- 
ners. A brother of his, who was also a great deal with me, and 
also, to all appearance, a most amiable young man, did indeed rather 
alarm me one day when a ruffian of Gallipoli, a galantuomo, ard 
onein power, thought proper to insult me. for he deliberately offered 
to take upon himself the office of a Caltum Beg,and to quiet the 
— a thrust in the dark. But this was an ebulliticn of gratitude 
or ine! 

When his son was in prison, the poor old father, who was then 
past his eightieth year, wrote te me at Naples to b. g, if I had-ainy 
acquaintance or interest with persons about the Court, to make an 
application in favour of the youthful murderer. I had not, and should 
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Ciro sent in his justification, (a most remarkable com- 
position, with considerable eloquence and ingenuity, and 
more impudence than can enter our conceptions ;) but 
knowing his pardon to be hopeless, instead of presenting 
himself in person, he prepared to defend himself by his 
sectaries and arms. 

General Church then made his military dispositions. 
He divided his troops into moveable columns, and placed 
garrisons upon some points where they were absolutely 
required, either from their commanding the vast plains 
of the country, or because they were strong cnough to 
serve as places of retreat for the brigands. The move- 
able columns all operated towards a common centre, by 
gradually contracting the circle which embraced the 
towns of Grottaglie, San Marzano, and Francavilla. 
Other columns of reserve accompanied the general, who 
proceeded, with the rapidity of lightning, wherever the 
spies had traces of Ciro Anicchiarico. 

At first, confident in his resources, material and 
moral, the brigand-priest set a price on the head of the 
bold Englishman, but the general’s proceedings soon un- 
deceived him, and he was heard to murmur, while biting 
his thumb in token of rage and disappointment, * This 
is a different sort of man from those they have hitherto 
sent against me! I have fooled many a general—French, 
Italian, and Neapolitan, but this one will end by making 
a fool of me!” 

He began to perceive that his resources became day 
by day weaker and weaker; his credit with the people 
of the country was no longer what it had been; his 
prestige was eclipsed to their eyes, and he had to dread 
that those who were still faithful to him, would soon fall 
from his side. If he could, he would then have escaped 
from the country which had ‘so long trembled at his 
name. He privately reached the port of Brindisi, where 
he attempted to embark ;, but the captain of the vessel 
recognised him, and demanded 2000 ducats as the price 
of his safety; not having them about him to give, he 
wrote to his friends, whu refused toadvance the sum. 

Pressed and surrounded more and more closely, pent 
in the arena, tied to the stake, Don Ciro resolved to risk 
a general rising of such of his allies as continued des- 
perate, and a pitched battle with the royal troops. He 
fixed the 27th of February 1818 for this purpose, and 
appointed the place of rendezvous under the walls of San 
Marzano, but his final catastrophe preceded that date. 

Ciro Anicchiarico sct out from Grottaglie on the 25th 
of January 1818, with forty horsemen and ten foot. At 
two o’clock in the afternoon he fell in with a detach- 
ment ef General Church’s cavalry, commanded by Cap- 
tain Montorj, who charged him, and drove him as far 
as Neviera,a farm at the foot of the hillof San Marzano. 
Ciro there made a short stand, and then retreated up to 
the town itself in tolerably good order. 

Captain Montorj followed and attempted to enter by 
the steep and narrow path which wound up to the town; 
but Ciro and his adherents of San Marzano repulsed him. 
The officer then turned the hill in order to scale it on the 
side of Manduria, but there too he was received by a 
shower of balls. He observed, however, that these were 
the same men who had repulsed him in the former at- 
tempt and had followed his movements, and hence con- 
cluded they were not sufficiently numerous to defend all 
the points at once, and that he should gain his object by 
deceiving theme Concealing himself behind one of the 
garden walls, he drew the robbers’ attention by firing a 
carbine or two in that direction, and then he suddenly 
appeared in the opposite direction followed by most of 
his men. The stratagem succeeded: Montorj entered 
San Marzano, and the panic-struck followers of Ciro dis- 
persed. The great object was to secure Ciro; but he was 
not to be found: he had made another (perhaps the hun- 
dredth) of his wonderful escapes, and was safe in the 
open country before the infantry of a moveable column 
arrived, which it did immediately after his flight from 
the town. 

An instant census was taken of San Marzano, the 
mayor of which suggested to Major Bianchi, the com- 
mander of the column, a method of discovering the de- 
linquents. Every house was searched, and the guilty 
were recognised by the smell or the blackness of their 
hands, a proof of their having recently handled fire-arms 





hardly have used it if I had. They were all condemned to the gal- 
leys for lite, and my former friend was seut to the pert of Brindisi, 
where one of his brothers held a very respectable situation in the 
customs. 

‘The fire that lies hid in the hearts of these people, under an exte- 
rior of indolence and apathy, is astonishing and fearful. As they 
now are, they may be inflamed for every evil. Were they benefited 
by education and good government for a few generations, they 
might become a nation of heroes. 





and powder. Vito Serio, the brothers Francesco and An- 
gelo Vito Lecce, Raffaelle Zaccharia, and Pietro Bar- 
buzzi were arrested, and all executed on the 3d of Febru- 
ary at Francavilla. ‘Their heads were placed in front of 
the church of San Marzano. ‘This church was blown 
down by a hurricane some months after, and the heads 
were buried beneath its ruins. Major Bianchi also took 
the black standard, and the insignia and decorations of 
Don Ciro, which General Church forwarded to Naples, 
where they were presented to the king by Prince Nu- 
gent, the captain-general. 

Major Bianchi, following up his advantages, proceeded 
the next day to Francavilla. Here he found the inhabit- 
ants in the greatest fermentation, determined to break 
open the prisons and release those confined in them. 
Having ascertained who were the ringleaders, he lost not 
a moment in causing them to be seized in their houses. 
His gens-d’armes patrolled the streets with orders to lay- 
hands on every individual they might meet bearing 
arms. He thus terrified the towns-people and quelled 
the tumult. 

General Church then arrived in person: the troops con- 
centraéted on Francavilla, where a military commission 
was established to try the outlaws. Don Ciro had now 
been missing for six or seven days; not a word had been 
heard of him since his escape from San Marzano, but the 
general fancying he could not be far off, and that he was 
still in intimate correspondence with some individuals in 
that town, threatened it with plunder and destruction, 
unless its inhabitants enablgd him to secure the person 
of the robber-priest within eight days. ‘I'rembling for 
their houses and property, the militia of San Marzano 
then -undertook to pursue Don Ciro, and on the 6th of 
February they beset him in the masseria (or farm house) 
of Scaserba, not above ten miles from General Church's 
quarters at Francavilla. 

The masserie in Apulia and the provinces of Bari, 
Otranto, and Taranto, are all built on the same plan, and 
are very capable of defence. The word is not rendered 
by “ farm-house,” which gives but an inadequate idea of 
the masseria. ‘They date from the period when the in- 
cursions of the Turks and pirates were apprehended, and 
when the country people shut themselves up in their 
strongholds with their cattle and most valuable effects, in 
order to secure themselves from attack. A square wall of 
enclosure, sufficiently high and solid, generally surrounds 
the dwelling-house, built against one side, and contain- 
ing three or four large habitable rooms, and sometimes 
a small chapel The vast stables, granaries, and out- 
houses, within the walls, form a right angle with this 
dwelling-house, but without touching it. In the midst 
of the enclosure, at some distance from the surrounding 
walls, rises a round or square tower of two stories, stand- 
ing quite alone. ‘The ascent to the upper story is either 
by stone steps, inserted in the tower, by a drawbridge, 
or by a ladder easily drawn up into the tower. ‘This 
description will enable the reader to understand how 
Don Ciro could make so long a resistance in the masse- 
ria of Scaserba. 

He had arrived at this lonely place with some of his 
comrades worn out with fatigue, and had thought he 
could venture to repose himself there for a few hours. It 
was said that he had previously provided Scaserba and 
many other lonely masserie of the district with arms, 
ammunition, and some provisions, He was surprised at 
the sudden and hostile apparition of the militia of San 
Marzano, but not at all alarmed, making sure he could cut 
his way through them whenever he chose. Had he rush- 
ed out at once, he might have done so. He coolly stayed 
where he was, and let them form before the gate of the 
masserie. So strong was his spell on the minds of these 
men, that for a long time they hesitated to approach 
within range of his never erring musket—the first that 
did so, he shot dead from the outer walls. This delay, 
however, cost him dear. The militia of San Marzano, 
though not brave, were this time in earnest, and having 
sent information to Lieutenant Fonsmorte, stationed at 
the “Castelli,” a position between Grottaglic and Fran- 
cavilla, that officer hastened to the spot with forty men 
of regular troops. As this force came in sight on the 
edge of the plain, Don Ciro bit his thumb, until it bled, 
for he understood that a vigorous attack was to be made, 
and retreat was now hopeless. He soon, however, re- 
covered his presence of mind, and locking up the poor 
people of the masscric in the straw-magazine, and put- 
ting the key in his pocket, he retired with his desperate 
followers to the tower. Having ascended to the upper 
story, they drew in the ladder after them, and proceeded 
to load all their guns, of which they had a good number. 

It was now evening; the darkness of night soon suc- 
ceeded the brief twilight of the south. That night must 








——————= 
have been a sleepless one for Don Ciro, though no 
tempt was made at storming his stronghold. 'Ihe ah ’ 
ing dawn, however, afforded him no comfort, for Ca tis 
Corsi had asrived from Francavilla with a detachment of 
gens-d’armes, and soon after Major Bianchi caine to the 
field with other reinforcements! Z 

The siege of Scaserba was now formed by one hun 
dred and thirty-two soldiers; the militia, on whom little 
dependence was placed, being stationed in the second 
line, and at some distance. M 

Don Ciro vigorously defended the outer walls and the 
approaches to his tower from sunrise to sunset. In the 
night he attempted to escape, but the neighing of horseg 
made him suspect that some cavalry had arrived, whose 
pursuit it would be impossible to elude, and he saw 
piquets all around the masseria. He therefore retired 
after having killed, with a pistol-shot, a volticeur sta. 
tioned under the wall he had attempted to scale, He 
again shut himself up in his tower, and cmployed him. 
self all night in making cartridges. An afternoon, two 
nights, and a whole day had been spent, and Don Ciro wag 
still master of the whole enclosure, and the outer walls 
of the masseria! At daybreak, the besiegers tried to 
burst open the strong wooden gate of the outer wall: 
Ciro and his men creeping from the tower and under the 
wall by the gate, repulsed the assailants, killing five and 
wounding fourteen of the soldicrs. A barrel of oil wag 
then rolled to the gate, in order to burn it. The first man 
who sct fire to it was shot through the heart. But its 
flames communicated to the door, which was soon acces. 
sible, and Don Giro was obliged to retreat to his tower, 
How long he might have kept Major Bianchi at bay, had 
not a piece of artillery arrived, and had he not forgoiten 
an important part of provision for a siege, is uncertain; 
but as the day advanced a four-pounder was brought to 
the spot, and pointed against the roof of the tower. This 
little piece produced great effect. The iiles and bricks 
which fell, drove Den Ciro from the upper to the lower 
story of the tower. The assailants, satisfied with the 
effects produced by the four-pounder, would not approach 
the tower; he had nothing to do in the way of firing at 
them, to keep up his spirits ;—at the same time, and in 
this horrid state of inactivity or passivencss, he was tor- 
mented with a burning thirst, for he had forgotten to 
provide himself with water—and he never could drink 
wine. 

At length, after some deliberations with his com- 
panions, he demanded to speak with General Church, 
who he believed was in the neighbourhood ; then to the 


| Duke of Monte Jasi—(he seemed-to have had the ancient 


knights’ anxiety to surrender to none save people of dis. 
tinction ;)—but that nobleman being also absent, he con- 
descended to capitulate with Major Bianchi. On their 
approach, he addressed the besiegers, and threw them 
some bread. Major Bianchi assured him that he should 
not be maltreated by the soldiery, of whom he had killed 
and wounded so many. He then lowered the ladder, de- 
sccnded from the tower, and presented himself to the 
mujor and his troops, with the words “ Eccomi, Don 
Ciro,”—Here am I, Don Ciro! 

His comrades then followed him. And how many were 
these desperate men, who had so long defended them- 
selves against such a force? They were only three—Vito 
di Cesare, Giovanni Palmieri, and Michele Cuppoli. 

Their hands, their faces, their dress, were horribly be- 
grimed by powder and smoke, but there was no appear- 
ance of wounds on their persons, and their countenances, 
particularly that of their daring leader, were firm and 
resolute in the extreme. The first thing Don Ciro did 
after surrendering himself to the soldiers was, to beg 
them to give him water to quench his consuming thirst, 
He then delivered the key and desired them to liberate 
the people of the masseria, who had been locked up all 
this while in the straw-magazine. He declared that they 
were innocent, and as they came out of their place of 
confinement he distributed money among them. He 
patiently suffered himself to be searched and bound. 
Some poison was found upon him, which he said he 
would have taken in the tower had not his companions 
prevented him. 

The besiegers and their captives now marched off for 
Francavilla. Don Ciro conversed quietly enough all the 
way with Major Bianchi, to whom he related the princl- 
pal circumstances of his most extraordinary life. 

In prison he was equally calm. He only appeared to 
be interested for the fate of some of his partisans, or De- 
cisi: he declared that they had been compelled by his 
threats and their own fears to do whatever they had 
done,and he entreated that they might not be persecuted. 

On being placed before the council of war, presided by 
Lieutenant-Coloncl Gearjni, he addressed a speech to that 
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officer, mistaking him for General Church. Among other 
strong arguments he used, was this— 

«Qn the day that you, general, with the Duke of San 
Cesareo and only a few horsemen, teconnoitred Grotta- 

lie, I was there, with several of mine, concealed behind 
aruined wall, close by the gate where you entered. I 
covered you with my rifle, and I never missed my aim 
at ten times that distance! Had not the feelings of 
merey prevailed in my bosom, general, instead of being 
here to judge me, you would have been in your grave. 
Think of this, signor general, and let me mect with the 
merey Ihave shown!” — 

On being informed of his mistake, he insistéd on see- 
‘o¢ General Church; when this was refused him, he 

wietly resigned himself to his fate, drily saying, “ Ho 
capito,” (I understand.) He did not pronounce another 
ord, 

Wafer sentence of death was passed, a missionary in- 
troduced himself, and offered him the consolations of 
religion. Don Ciro answered him with a smile, “ Let us 
leave alone all this stuff and prating! we-are of the same 
trade—don’t Ict us laugh at one another!” 

On being asked by Captain Montorj, reporter of the 
military commission which condemned him, how many 
persons he had killed with his own hand, he carelessly 
answered, “ Who can tell?—they may be between sixty 
and seventy.” 

As he was led to execution, he recognised Lieutenant 
Fonsmorte, the officer who had bcen the first to arrive at 
the masseria of Scaserba with his regular troops. Don 
Ciro had admired his readiness and courage, and said to 
him, “ If I were king, I would make you a captain.” 

The streets of Francavilla, through which he passed, 
were filled with people; even the house-tops were crowd- 
ed with spectators. They all preserved a gloomy silence. 

On his arrival at the place of execution, Don Ciro 
walked with a firm step to his fatal post. He wished to 
be shot standing—but they ordered him to kneel. He 
did so, presenting his breast to the soldiers. He was then 
told that malefactors, like himself, were always shot with 
their backs to the soldiers: “It is all the same,” he re- 
plied, with a smile, and then he turned his back. As he 
did so, he advised a priest, who persisted in remaining 
near to him, to withdraw, “ for,” said he, “ these tcllows 
are not all such good shots as I have been—they may hit 

rou!” 

. He spoke no more—the signal was given—the sol- 
diers fired at the kneeling priest-robber. ‘T'wenty-one 
balls took effect—four in the head! Yet he still breathed 
and muttered in his throat; it required a twenty-second 
shot to put an end to him!. This fact was confirmed by 
all the officers and soldiers present at his execution. The 
people, who had always attributed supernatural powers 
tohim, were confirmed in their belief by this tenacious- 
ness of life, which was, indeed, little short of miraculous. 
“As soon as we perceived,” said one of the soldiers very 
seriously, “that Don Ciro was enchanted, we loaded his 
- musket with a silver ball, and this destroyed the 
spe ag 

Thus fell in 1818, after fifteen years of a most lawless 
life, dating from his jealousy and first murder, Don Ciro 
Anicchiarico, of whom little else remains to be said, 
save that his countenance had nothing at all repulsive 
about it, but was, on the contrary, rather mild and agree- 
able; that he was master of a verbose but most persuasive 
eloquence, though pedantic in his style and over addicted 
to classical allusions dnd inflated phrases—the general 
defects of his countrymen, the Neapolitans. 





The reader who has scen the destruction of their head, 
may feel some curiosity as to what befel the body of the 
mpgeinary sect, the “ Decisi.” 

The day after the death of Don Ciro, ten of the most 
ctiminal among them were led through the strects of 
Francavilla to execution: two or three of them recog- 
nsed at the windows the fathers, the sons, the widows, 
ot relatives of those they had aSsassinated by the deci- 
sion of their horrid secret tribunal, and asked pardon of 

m. But these were the only men among them who 
‘ver expressed the least feeling of repentance. All the 
others were so hardened and fanatical, that they gloried 
in, rather than regretted their crimes, and died with a 
ferocious indifference. Among their number were the 
stand master, the second Decided, and the registrar of 

dead—the three dignitaries of the order. 

The military tribunal afterwards brought about two 
hundred and twenty-seven persons to trial. Nearly half 
of these, having been guilty of murder and robbery by 
orce of arms, were condemned to capital punishment, 
and their heads. were exposed near the places of their 
tesidence, or in the scenes of their crimes. 


The death of Don Ciro and his principal accomplices 
happily put a stop to disturbances, and to that atrocious 
system whica had threatened to take a wider range. In 
a short time peace was restored to the desolated pro- 
vinces. (General Church used his absolute power with 
admirabie discretion. Even his enemies soon admired, 
and then-loved him. His established principle was, to 
listen to, or receive no accusations against political opin- 
ions, or connections with secret societies; but he punished 
crimes and deeds of violence with severity. He caused 
the accused to be tricd without delay; hunted out va- 
grants; and dismissed from their situations all such 
government oflicers as could not be depended upon. In- 
stead of seizing the people’s arms without an equivalent, 
he caused their full value to be paid. He threatened with 
death such artisans as should dare to manufacture pro- 
hibited arms. He exhorted the confessors to endeavour 
to obtain possession of the poniards, or to oblige the peni- 
tents to throw them into deep wells. The city of Lecce, 
gratcful for the blessings of restored tranquillity, voted 
a statue to the king, and a sword of honour to General 
Church, with the freedom of the city. And finally, in 
April, 1819, the following consoling circular was issued 
by the Neapolitan government. 

“The reign of the assassins being at an end, and all 
the provinces tranquillised, it is resolved, in order to ex- 
tinguish their memory, that the heads of the malefactors 
executed in pursuance of the sentences of the military 
commission, and which are exposed under the church 
towers, and other parts of the towns, shall be taken down 
and interred, and that the places where they were ex- 
posed shall be entirely cleaned and white washed. This 
letter shall be read by the arch-priests in all the 
churches.” 





This narrative is chiefly taken from a very curious, 
but, I believe, little known volume on the Carbonari, 
written by the late Baron Bertholdi, though published 
anonymously in London. 

The portion of his volume which contains the adven- 
tures of Ciro Anicchiarico, marvellous as it at times may 
appear, is perfectly correct, for I was in the country at 
the time, knew several of the actors in those sanguinary 
scenes, and heard the stories from their lips. Well might 
Byron say, “ Truth is stranger than fiction!” Where is 
the writer of romance that would feign such a life as that 
of this priest-robber ? 
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It has been my object throughout this work to collect 
my materials, as far as possible, from eye-witnesses of 
the deeds of the brigands, or persons who were near 
their haunts and the scenes of their exploits, and derived 
their informaticn at the immediate source. ‘To no one 
can I be more indebted than to our own gentle country- 
woman, Maria Graham, from whom the-following ac- 
count is taken; nor can I preface the scenes and adven- 
tures to which she has given such animation and reality, 
better than by the words of her own introduction. 

“ These notices of the banditti might have been more 
full and more romantic, but the writer scrupulously re- 
jected all accounts of them upon the truth of which she 
could not rely, thinking it better to give one authentic 
fact, than twenty doubtful, though more interesting, 
tales. The banditti, or fuorusciti of Italy, are what the 
forest outlaws of England were in the days of Robin 
Hood. ‘They are not of the poorest or vilest of the in- 
habitants. ‘They gencrally possess a little field and a 
house, whither they retire at certain seasons, and only 
take the field when the hopes of plunder allure them, or 
the fear of a stronger arm drives them to the woods and 
tocks. ‘They live under various chiefs, who, while their 
reign lasts, are absolute ; but as they are freely chosen, 
they are as freely deposed, or sometimes murdered, if 
they offend their subjects. ‘To be admitted into the ranks 
of the regular banditti, a severe apprenticeship to all 
kinds of hardships is required. The address and energy 
displayed by these men, under a better government, 
might conduce to the happiest effects. But here the fire 
burns not to warm, but to destroy.” ‘ 

The great heat of Rome during the summer of 1819 
drove the fair author, her husband, and Mr. Eastlake the 
distinguished painter, whose admirable pictures of the 
Italian: banditti are so generally known and admired, to 
seek a cooler retreat in some of the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient capital of the world. 

“ Accident,” says the fair author, “ determined in fa- 
vour of the little town of Poli, between Tivoli and Pales- 


there of some interest, a sort of journal was kept of 
every thing material. During the last few days of our 
stay at Poli, the interest we had taken in the country 
people about us, was superseded by one to which a con- 
siderable degree of danger was joined. The banditti who 
had long infested the road between Rome and Naples, 
having been driven from their towns of Sonino, Frusi- 
none, and Ferentino, partly by the Pope’s edict, and 
partly by the march of a body of two thousand of his 
holiness’s troops against them, had fled up the country 
and taken refuge in the wilds which border that great 
valley of the Apennines, formed by the course of the 
Anio, and separating the Marsian hills from those on 
whose edge Tivoli and Palestrina are situated. The 
highest point of this last ridge is the rock of Guadagnola, 
two hours walk from Poli. There one company of the 
banditti stationed itself, and thence made excursions to 
our very gates. 

“The number of the inhabitants of Poli does not ex- 
ceed one thousand three hundred; they are a very quiet 
simple people. ‘The town stands on a narrow ridge of 
dark rock, between two mountain rivulets. The stone it 
is built of is so like the rock, that it looks as if it had 
grown out of it; and embosomed in thick woods, and 
overtopped by mountains, it shows like a mountain 
eagle’s nest as one approaches it. It was a place of great 
consequence when the Conti, dukes of Poli, had under 
their dominion upwards of forty townships, and boasted 
of the cardinals, the princes, and the popes of their 
house! Their importance in the civil wars of Italy has 
given them a place in each of the three divisions ot 
the Divina Commedia of Dante: but the title of the 
dukes of Poli is extinct, and their large possessions have 
devolved to other noble families.” 

The scenery around Poli, which is very accurately and 
strikingly described by our fair countrywoman, is of the 
most picturesque or romantic character, and no reader 
can well follow her, in her delightful excursions, through 
the wild wood, or the lonely valley, or to the mountain’s 
top, where, as the sun is setting over the wide campagna, 
she pauses to read from Schiller the “ Robber Moor’s 
soliloquy,” without wishing to be with her, though real 
and dreadful banditti were always close at hand. 

“We had heard,” writcs she, a few days after her arri- 
val, “from some peasants bringing their corn to be ground 
at the mills near Poli, that the robberies lately committed 
on the road between Rome and Naples, had determined 
government to raze to the ground the town of Sonino, 
which had opened its gates to the banditti, and had, in 
fact, long been their head-quarters. Indeed, the first re- 
port was, that the town had actually been battered down, 
and all the inhabitants put to death in the night. The 
peasants who gave this evidently exaggerated account, 
were of opinion that the men must certainly have been 
absent from the town, or they would never have suffered 
it to be so surprised; and, in that case, they foretold the 
most dreadful consequences to whomsocver should fall into 
their hands, by way of reprisal for the murder of their 
wives and children. At any rate, whether Sonino were 
destroyed or not, whither the brigands, who would ccr- 
tainly leave the towns as soon as they heard the severe 
proclamation issued against them, would direct their 
steps, was matter of scrions and anxious conjecture. 
Two years ago, on a similar occasion, the noted Di Ce- 
saris, who was shot in the spring of 1818 near Terracina, 
led his followers upto these hills,and for nearly two months 
they subsisted on the spoil of the neighbouring town- 
ships. On such expeditions the banditti are always aided 
by the shepherds and goatherds, a race of men apt for 
their purposes, as their half-savage life, while it gives 
them enough intercourse with the towns to procure food 
and intelligence, detaches them so much from all social 
bonds as to render them indifferent to the ‘crimes of 
others. The observation that the pastoral manners, which 
have been “ adorned with the fairest attributes of peace 
and innocence, are much better adapted to the fierce and 
cruel habits of a military life,”* is confirmed by the man- 
ners of the shepherds of these mountains. Where the 
townships have land enough to employ the inhabitants 
in agriculture and gardening, as at Poli, the inhabitants 
are kind and gentle; and when a robbery or outrage is 
committed, the first exclamation always is, he who has 
done the evil must be an idle fellow, who had not patience 
to wait while his bread was growing. But Capranica and 
some other mountain towns which have no arable land 
annexed to them, while they supply their neighbours 
with shepherds, also furnish their annual quota to the 
ranks of the banditti.” 

A band of gipsies, pedlars, rogues, and fortunetellers, 








trina; and as circumstanccs occurred while we were 





* Gibben, Dec. and Fall, chap. xxvi. 
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as with us, suddenly made their appearance one after- 
noon at Poli. They seemed to be the forerunners of the 
brigands, who had been talked of during several days, for 
the next morning at dawn the gipsics disappeared, and it 
was ascertained to a certainty that a troop of banditti 
were at Guadagnola, a mountain peak, about two hours 
walk above Poli. 

“ Early the day before, which was the 12th of August 
1819, these robbers had seized two lads, assistants to a 
surveyor. They were employed measuring in the wood 
leading to Guadagnola, when two men, armed, came 
suddenly up to them near the little chapel to the Madon- 
na, and seized the youngest boy, who was going along 
the road; the other was a few paces within the wood. 
‘The robbers called to him by the opprobrious name 
‘ razza di cane,’ and presenting their muskets, forced him 
to come to them; when giving him a blow, they forced 
him and his companion before them to an open space in 
the wood, where they found eleven of their companions 
sitting on the grass, engaged in different occupations ; 
the two who had taken the lads being sentinels, posted 
to give notice of any approaching danger. ‘Their chief 
object in seizing the boys appeared to be that of obtain- 
ing information as to the principal inhabitants of Poli, 
and their places of daily resort, in order to capture some 
of them if possible, and thereby obtain a good sum as 
ransom. But they had another reason for taking them, 
and detaining them the whole day; and this was to pre- 
vent their giving such information concerning them and 
their situation in the neighbouring towns, as might enable 
the townspeople, or the. military, to surround them. 
They, therefore, kept thems priseaters till night ; treated 
them very well, and gave them: bread and cheese, with 
some water, which ‘was “all they had for themselves, 
though the lads understood that they expected a provi- 
sion of meat and some wine at night. 

“ During the time of their captivity, the lads had full 
Icisure to observe the dresses and the employments of the 
banditti : the latter were chiefly gaming. As soon as two 
sentinels were placed, which were frequently changed, 
the party divided into different sets, one of which played 
at cards; another at morra, for a louis-d’or per chance ; 
a third party danced, while a fourth listened to a story, 
or ballad, in all the careless profligacy of an outlaw’s 
life. Their dress was picturesque, yet military. 

“ Every robber had a silver heart, containing a picture 
of the Madonna and child, suspended by a red ribbon to 
his neck, and fastened with another of the same colour 
to his left side. 

“ The boys described the robbers as being stout, active, 
young men, excepting one, who was very short and cor- 
pulent, with a bald head; he appeared to be the butt of 
the rest, and, like Falstaff, to be not only witty himself, 
but the cause of wit in others: they called him the gourd- 
merchant, alluding to the gourdlike smoothness of his 
bald head. After asking about the different inhabitants 
of Poli by name, the brigdnds began to question their 
prisoners about the rurez English who were .there; 
whether they did not go out into the woods to paint, and 
other questions of the kind. The boys being really ig- 
norant, could give them no information about us, and 
very little about any one else; and therefore they were 
dismissed at night-fall, and made the best of their way 
home, where they were the first to give notice of the 
vicinity of the brigands, although several shepherds had 

seen them, and had even made purchases of bread and 
other provisions for them. The gonfaloniere then sent 
to Palestrina for the marshal of the district who alone 
can order out the civic guard.” 

When their secresy was no longer of use to the rob- 
bers, or dangerous to the inhabitants, the shepherds con- 
fessed that the banditti had visited their sheep-cots, near 
Capranica, on the evening of the 9th of August. “ Only 
the day after we had been on the very same rock,” says 
our author, “ to see the sun set from it; and as we listened 
to the distant sound of a bagpipe among the hills, a young 
lad who was with us, said, ‘ That is most likely a shep- 
herd from the Abruzzi, or some of those wild Neapolitan 
places that harbour the outlaws.’ ‘The brigands ate two 
of the shepherds’ sheep, merely skinning them, and roast- 
ing them whole, and honoured them with their company 
for two nights. They sent one of them to Poli for bread, 
keeping his companions as hostages, and threatening all 
the shepherds with death, if they revealed having seen 
them within eight days. These threats, which are usual 
from the brigands, and the facility of executing them on 
the poor sliepherds, always in the open eountry and soli- 
tary places, would sufficiently account for the silence or 
collusion of the latter. 


treating of their own private histories and modes of life. 
They showed them the silver heart and picture of the 
Madonna, which each had suspended from his neck, 
saying, ‘We know that we are likely to die a violent 
death ; but in our hour of need we have these,’ touching 
their muskets, ‘ to struggle for our lives with, and this,’ 
kissing the image of the Virgin, ‘to make our death 
easy.’ This mixture of ferocity and superstition is one 
of the most terrific features in the character of the ban- 
ditti of Italy. 

“ There was among this troop, which now so imme- 
diately interested us, shut up, as we were, at Poli,” says 
Mrs. Graham, “ one man from the neighbourhood, a 
shepherd, whose master had treated him rather cruelly, 
and who now said that he thought it high time to call 
upon his master, and thank him for his courtesy. This 
observation being carried to the master, he was, of course, 
careful not to go out of the town gates alone, unarmed, 
or on foot. However, the brigands made him pay for 
his safety, cr that of his flocks, which were exposed in 
the country; for they sent him an order to provide a 
number of velvet suits, linen shirts, and drawers, and 
stout great coats, and to deposit them at~a certain spot, 
by a given time, on pain of losing his flocks on the hills. 
The proprietor sent a messenger to Rome to enquire of 
the government, whether his property would be protected 
or guarantied to him, if he refused to supply the robbers, 
or whether he should supply the robbers with the cloth- 
ing required. The answer was such as to induce him to 
provide the articles demanded by the appointed day. 

“The mareschal having arrived from Palestrina, in 
consequence of the message of the gonfaloniere of Poli, 
the civic guard was at last called out, and a singular 
scene presented itself, as we looked from our windows. 
The mareschal, with a single horse pistol stuck in his 
belt, was walking up and down, in consultation with the 
principal inhabitants of the place ; for there was a pretty 
general expectation that the brigands would collect in 
greater numbers, and attempt to enter Poli that night. 
By-and-by, twelve or fourteen young men joined them, 
armed with muskets and fowling-pieces, of various con- 
struction; these formed the civic guard. Some of: the 
guns were their own, others belonged to government, 
and were lent for the occasion. About ten o’clock, the 
party went to a little platform just without the principal 
gate, which usually serves as a play-ground for children, 
to fire at a mark, and try their powder, regardless of the 
spot being exactly within sight of the enemy’s camp. At 
length they set out in pursuit of the brigands ; but, as we 
afterwards learned, with little hope or intention of doing 
more than driving them from their immediate haunt in 
the neighbourhood, and perhaps alarming them; for 
many had gone out without powder and shot, and few 
with more than a second charge. Shortly after their de- 
parture, a party of nearly two hundred men, who had 
been out to collect and drive in the cattle from the hill, 
entered the town, with such shouts of joy and triumph 
that we thought that some detachment of the brigands 
had been met with and routed; but we soon discovered 
the very unusual sight of a herd of fat oxen, with cows 
and fine calves, or rather heifers, running down the 
street, followed by their drivers, and accompanied by all 
the women and children of the town. Towards night a 
lieutenant, with a very small party of his Holiness’ sol- 
diers, entered the town, in consequence of a message 
sent to Tivoli the night before; they were intended ‘to 
assist the town guard, and created an unusual degree of 
bustle. ‘The lodging and victualling them did not seem 
to be a matter very easily adjusted, nor indeed very 
agreeable. Their gay dresses and trained step formed 
no small contrast with the rustic air and coarse clothing 
of our old fricnds; and the superiority they assumed, 
seemed by no means pleasing to the Polesi. At length 
the lanterns, which had been moving up and down the 
street at least two hours later than they had ever done 
before, dropped off one by one, the expected attack on 
the town was forgotten, and the night passed quietly as 
usual. 

“ Early the next morning, another party of the towns- 
men, accompanied by most of the soldiers, set out in 
search of the brigands, and in the afternoon the party of 
the day before returned. ’. They had found the lair of the 
robbers + ai warm ; the grass was trodden down; frag- 
ments of bread and other food, mingled with remnants 
of clothing, torn and cut packs of cards, and broken or- 
naments, lay strewed about the ground. The skin of a 
sheep was hanging on a tree; and every thing bore the 
marks of a very hasty removal. The guard found a 
shepherd, with some dressed meat, and employed in 
making sandals of a kid’s skin; this they taxed him 
with having killed for the brigands; but he asserted that 
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he had taken it from the mouth of a wolf who had bee 
at the flock the night before. 

“The direction taken by the banditti, on tlie two fol 
lowing days, Was by no means certain, and we began to 
hope that they had left the neighbourhood. But on the 
morning after, some women having reported that the 
heard a whistling in a deep glen, within a mile of the 
town, on the road towards Palestrina, the civic guard 
was ordered out in pursuit, and one of our party deter. 
mined to accompany it. A soldier and a spy headed the 
little troop. As soon as they got out of’ the town and 
reached the wood, the soldier directed them to mareh in 
Indian file. ‘Though the result of this third expedition 
was as unsuccessful as that of the two others, the dan 
or at least the apprehension of it, was sufficient to show 
the temper of the people. As they approached the gus. 
pected spot, strict silence was kept. A woman,-who acted 
as guide, at length stopped, and the party began to de. 
scend into a deep defile, with the utmost caution, and 
great difficulty. It was a romantic spot, the bed of a 
river, at this season almost dry ; and one of the men, ag 
he looked fearfully round, whispered, ‘ This is, indeed, g 
place for banditti.’ In the absence of the robbers them. 
selves, the peasants climbing among the loose stones at 
the bottom, made a picturesque addition to the nainral 
wildness of the scene. Here some of the people were ob. 
served to lag, to the great distress of the foremost, who 
exclaimed, ‘ By heaven! those fellows are leaving us! 
The sides of the ravine, where not rocky, are clothed 
with large chesnut trees and brushwood, so that the dan. 
ger of the situation, supposing the brigands to be con. 
cealed among the trees, induced the soldier to look for a 
convenient place to ascend. There was a steep, narrow, 
sloping field planted with maize, with chestnut trees on 
each side: the troop climbed up to it in silence, and the 
soldier directed the men to lower their muskets, that they 
might not be seen over the top of the brushwood. The 
spy, who was foremost, advanced towards the trees, half 
raised his musket, and then st€pped back to the soldier, 
and whispered, which made the people believe they had 
found the robbers ; and one of them said, ‘ Here they are,’ 
and hesitated. 

“The wood was entered, but nothing found there; 
and the rest of the march was only a repetition of the 
same cautious walk. The spy, who had left the company 
to examine a narrow path, was nearly shot by one of the 
men, who heard a rustling among the leaves. A smoke 
at a:distance, which at first gave some alarm, turned out 
to be nothing but some chaff which a peasant was bum. 
ing. At length they arrived at the top of the hill, be. 
tween Poli and Capranica, a station where they resolved 
to wait for another division of the townsmen, which had 
gone round by a different road. At length they appeared, 
but neither party liked to approach the other, till a cer- 
tain red jacket was recognised, when they joined, and 
returned the shortest way home. _ While the first party 
had waited under the trees for the other, sentinels had 
been posted all round, at a hundred yards’ distance. The 
rest amused themselves by climbing for squirrels’ nests, 
and telling stories of one another, from which it appeared 
that more than one of them had escaped from prisen for 
attempts at assassination. One in particular, who seemed 
a kind of harlequin among them, had had more than one 
hair-breadth ’scape when the sbirri were in pursuit of 


a high window; and to prove that he had lost none of his 
agility, he diverted himself with climbing to the extreml- 
ties of the high chestnut boughs, and dropping off them 
to the ground. 

“Shortly after the return of the guard, we found that 
the banditti had really been in an opposite direction, 0 
the heights of San Gregorio, whence they had taken @ 
quantity of bread and wine. We'therefore went out, and 
took a short walk without the gates. The near fields 
were more than usually peopled; for several small flocks 
and a few heads of cattle had been driven in from the 
hills, that they might go into the town at night for pro- 
tection. We observed that the boy who went daily to 
cut wood for the baker had muffled the bell that hung 
round his ass’s neck, in order to prevent the noise from 
betraying his master. The farmers who had occasion 
to go to the threshing-floors, all went well mounted, and 
with an attendant or two. On going home, we learn 
that a surgeon, and two or three other persons, had been 
seized by the brigands, and carried to the mountains, 
order to obtain a ransom. They were inhabitants 
Castel-Madama, a small town near Tivoli, and so name 
from Margaret of Austria, daughter of Charles V. This 
news necessarily increased the consternation of 
householders of Poli, who now resolved to make every 
effort to assemble and arm the young men of the tow 








* With their hosts the bandits talked, very freely, 





him. On one occasion he had escaped by leaping from j 
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At night a small detachment of Polesi, whigh had been 
gent to join the people of Casapa in an attempt to drive 
the banditti from San Gregorio, where the tocsin had 
heen sounded on the capture of the people from Castel- 
Madama, returned. They were sent back without at- 
tempting to do any thing, as it was feared that any open 
measures against the robbers, before the ransom was paid, 
would endanger the lives of the prisoncrs.” 

On the 18th of August, the day of Saint Agapet, when 
there was a church festival and a fair at the neighbouring 
town of Palestrina, about two hundred and fifty persons 
yentured out from Poli to go to them. “One party pre- 
eeded the other about half an hour, and both set off be- 
fore daybreak. As the sun rose, the rear party were so 
garmed that they began to think of returning home, see- 
ing a number of persons through the trees, whom they at 
frst took for robbers, but the sight of the women’s white 
head-clothes satisfied them that they were townsfolk, and 
the two parties joined, and met with nothing farther to 
startle them on the road. Shortly after they left Poli, it 
was known that all the poor prisoners had been dismissed 
by the banditti; but those from whom they could hope to 
extort a ransom were detained. About noon a report 
reached us that one of the captives had been barbarously 
murdered ; and towards night, as it had been ascertained 
at Tivoli that the surgeon, the only remaining prisoner, 
was safe, an order came to Poli for all the force it was 
possible to assemble to keep the pass of Guadagnola to- 
wards Poli, as every other avenue by which the brigands 
ould escape was supposed to ‘be already sufficiently 
warded. ‘This order arrived about sunset. Most of the 
men were absent at Palestrina, so that the boys and old 
people were collected in the strect to choose out of. Their 
wives, mothers, and grandmothers, came out, each with 
her lantern, to beg that her husband or child might be 
left to guard her house, in case the robbers, taking ad- 

of the absence of the strong men, should attack 
the town. The families who possessed arms refused to 
lend them to the guard, and as it appeared that the night 
was likely to be wasted in altercations, the magistrates 
and the officer, who still remained in the town, resolved 
to enter the houses forcibly, and take what arms they 
could find. Two or three houses were accordingly en- 
tered, but it consumed the time equally, and the guns 
were so well concealed, that there was little chance of 
obtaining enough to arm the few men they could pro- 
vide; therefore they resolved to wait till the morning, 
when the men would be returned from Palestrina. The 
scene in the streets, where all public business is trans- 
acted, was not only quite new to us, but curious in itself. 
The armed and the unarmed, the willing and the unwill- 
ing, were all vociferatirg at once: the women were go- 
ing about with their infants in one hand and a lantern in 
the other ; now aggravating, now quicting the disputants. 
The people from the feast at Palestrina came gradually 
dropping in, laden with their nuts or other fairings, and 
mostly half intoxicated, all mingling together, and talk- 
ing of danger from banditti to be apprehended that night, 
or to be provided against next day, without ever consi- 
dering that, while they were disputing, the ruffians would 
escape in any direction they chose. Such was the even- 
ing of the eighteenth, ‘The morning of the nineteenth 
was not much more orderly. ‘The _men, indeed, sober, 
and in earnest, for this time, had armed themselves well, 
and were leaving the town in greater numbers than we 
had yet seen assembled. ‘Their wives and children, be- 
lieving there was now some real danger, were sitting la- 
menting-in groups about the street; but they might have 
spared themselves the pain. ‘The great mountain pass 
¢ad been left unguarded for more than twelve hours. 
Half that time would have sufficed the brigands, with 
their active habits, to have escaped to a distance far out 
of the reach of pursuit.” 

Tired with being pent up, and of seeing a town with 
twelve hundred inhabitants kept in continual alarm, our 
courageous countrywoman and her two companions, with 
an escort, left Poli, on the 21st of August, for Tivoli. On 
her road she passed the Emperor Hadrian’s villa, among 
whose ruins the robbers had passed the night, and then 
lay concealed. ‘They must have seen her and her party 
pass, but as the number of their muskets were inferior, 
they did not risk an attack. She arrived safely at Tivoli, 
which she found in a state of still greater consternation 
than the little town she had left. Her escort joined im- 
mediately the people of Tivoli in pursuit of the outlaws, 
who were seen crossing the hills behind the town. 

“ Every day while we remained at Tivoli brought some 
hew particulars concerning the march of the banditti. It 
was ascertained that their entire number amounted to 
about one hundred and forty, divided into companies not 


sistence. The head-quarters appeared to be at Rio Fred- 
do, and in the woods of Subiaco. Their spies, and those 
who bought provisions for theni, were lavishly paid, and. 
the instances of any information being given against 
them were very rare. On one occasion, however, they 
had seized a ploughman belonging to Rio Freddo, and, 
after beating him, they had sent him to his house to 
fetch a few dollats, as the price of his future security 
while at work. On his way the ploughman met the rob- 
ber hunters belonging to Subiaco, and gave them notice 
of the situation of the robbers. ‘They desired him to 
fetch his moncy, and go to the appointed place with it, 
and if he found them still there, to leave a mark at a 
particular tree. Meantime they took measures for sur- 
rounding the robbers’ lair, and having done so, waited 
patiently till the poor man had paid his money, and made 
the mark agreed on; and this they were more careful to 
do, as, had the brigands suspected he had given infor- 
mation, they would certainly have put him to death. As 
soon as they knew him to be safe, the hunters drew close 
round the enemy, who were seven in number, and fired : 
two were killed on the spot, and the five others, of whom 
one was found dead of his wounds near the place next 
day, left their fire-arms, and concealed themselves in the 
thicket of Arcinuzzo, between Rio Freddo and Subiaco.” 
“ Every evening the episcopal church bell rang at 'Ti- 
voli, to set the guards at the different bridges leading to 
the town, as the people were in nightly expectation that 
the brigands would enter it in search of provisions, with 
which the shepherds had become rather shy of supplying 
them, since two or three of them had been taken up and 
imprisoned -for so doing. On the night of the 21st or 22d 
seven robbers had gone to San Vetturino, armed chiefly 
with bludgeons, and had taken nearly all the bread in the 
town, but had not carried off any of the inhabitants, who, 
in fact, are not rich enough to afford much ransom. But 
the most intrepid gang lingered about Tivoli, where there 
are a number of rich proprietors, who might have fur- 
nished a considerable booty.’”* - 
“The body of a murdered man was found at the gate 
of San Gregorio, with twenty wounds, inflicted with 
knives. The brigands, emboldened by success, seemed 
determined to press closer round all the hill-towns. None 
of the principal inhabitants ventured without the walls, 
and even the work-people were robbed of their ornaments 
and their little savings.” Such being the dreadful state 
of this part of the country, the spirited author and her 
friends abbreviated their villeggiatura, and leaving the 
lovely scenery of Tivoli—its cascade and grottoes, its 
woods and rocks, its villas and graceful ancient temples, 
returned to Rome early in September. 
During her short stay at Tivoli she became acquainted 
with Signor Cherubini, the surgeon of Castel-Madama, of 
whose captivity among the robbers she had heard so 
much at Poli. He was a man of undoubted veracity, and 
bore a high character, not only as an able surgeon but a 
good man. He related to her every particular of his cap- 
ture and liberation, allowing her to write them down; 
and she was afterwards so fortunate as to procure a cir- 
cumstantial account written by himself to a friend, which 
abounds with intcrest, and striking traits of character. 
Signor Cherubini was summoned early in the morning 
of the 17th of August to Tivoli, to attend a sick nun and 
a gentleman of that place, vy a factor well known to 
him, and named Bartolomeo Marasca. They set off on 
horseback together, the factor being armed with a gun. 
“ We had scarcely passed the second arch of the an- 
cient aqueducts,” writes the poor surgeon, “ when two 
armed men suddenly: rushed out from the thicket and 
stopped the way, and pointing their long guns at the 
factor, who was riding a little before me, ordered him to 
dismount. Meantime two others came out of the wood 
behind me, so as to have us between them and the former 
two. Both the factor and myself had dismounted at the 
first intimation. The two men behind me ordered me to 
turn back instantly, and to walk before them, not by 
the road to Castel-Madama, but that to San Gregorio. 
The first question the robbers asked me, was, whether I 
was the prince of Castel-Madama, meaning, I fancy, the 
vice-prince-who had passed the road a little before me. 





* Afier we returned to Rome, we learned, that the same gang 
had seized the arch-priest of Vicovaro, whose nephew, having of- 
fered some resistance, was killed on the spot. The ransom de- 
manded for the priest and a friend was so exorbitant that it could 
not be raised, on which the ruffians sent their ears to their families, 
and afterwards some of their fingers. At length, tired of waiting, 
and perhaps irritated by the complaints of the two prisoners, they 
murdered them! There is a sort of ferocious jollity among these 
brigands, more shocking, perhaps, than their actual cruelty. They 
had stripped the priest of his robes and clerical hat two or three 
days before they killed hima; one of their number put on the sacer- 
dotal clothing, and substituted for it hisown, with his high crowned 
hat, which they forced the poor priest to wear.” 





exceeding twenty in each, for the sake of more easy sub- 


To this I answered, that I was not the prince, but a 
poor surgeon of Castel-Madama; and to convince them 
that I spoke truth, I showed them my case of lancets, 
and my bag of surgical instruments ; but it was of no use. 
During our walk towards San Gregorio, | perceived that 
the number of brigands increased to thirteen. One took 
my watch from me, another my case of lancets. At the 
beginning of our march, we met, at short distances, four 
youths belonging to San Gregorio, and one elderly man, 
all of whom were obliged to share my captivity ; shortly 
after we met another man; and an old woman, whose 
ear-rings were taken, and they were then permitted to 
continue their journey. In the meadows by the last 
ruined aqueduct, the horses which the factor Marasca 
and I had ridden, were turned loose, and after passing a 
ravine, we began to climb the steepest part of the moun- 
tain with such speed, that together with the alarm I felt, 
made me pant so violently, that I trembled every mo- 
ment lest I should burst a blood-vessel. At length, 
however, we reached the top of the mountain, where we 
were allowed to rest, and we sat down on the grass. 
Marasca then talked a good deal with the brigands; 
showed himself well acquainted with their numbers, and 
said other things, which my wretched state of mind pre- 
vented me from attending to very distinctly ; but seeing 
him apparently so intimate with the robbers, a suspicion 
crossed me that I was betrayed by him.” 

The chief brigand turned to the poor surgeon, and 
throwing him his lancet case, said he would think about 
his ransom. The surgeon represented his poverty with 
tears, but his ransom was fixed as high as two thousand 
dollars ; and pen, ink, and paper being produced, he was 
obliged to write for that sum, which he did, with all the 
earnestness that the presence of thirteen assassins, and 
the fear of death, could inspire. “The thing was now to 
procure a messenger to carry this letter. ‘This was soon 
done. A man was ploughing on the side of the hill 
lower down, and another, belonging to Castel-Madama, 
was seen in the flat below. ‘They were both secured by 
the robbers, and dispatched with the surgeon’s letter to 
Tivoli. 

The brigands stayed where they were for three hcurs, 
when the apparition of an armed force in the country 
below induced them to decamp. They retired towards 
the most woody part ofa still higher mountain. “ After 
a long and most painful march, finding himself in a 
place of safety, the brigand chief halted, there to await 
the return of the messenger ; but as that return was still 
delayed, the chief came up to me angrily, .and said, that 
it might happen to me as it did to a certain inhabitant 
of Veletri, who had been taken by this very band, who 
entered his house in disguise, and carried him off to the 
woods, and because his ransom was long in coming, they 
killed him, and when the money came, the messenger 
found his lifeless body. I was much alarmed at this 
story, and regarded it as a forerunner of my own speedy 
death.” 

The terrified surgeon, who certainly in his narrative 
does not affect the virtue he had not, then told the robbers 
he might have written another letter to Castel-Madama 
with orders to sell whatever he possessed, and to send 
up the money immediately. This pleased them : another 
letter was written, and one of the prisoners from San 
Gregorio was sent off with it. ° 

*“ After he was gone, I saw my companion the ‘factor 
Marasca walking about carelessly among the brigands, 
looking at their arms, and making angry gestures; but 
he did not speak. Shortly after, he came and sat down 
by me; it was then that the chief, having a large stick 
in his hand, came up to him, an! without saying a single 
word, gave him a blow on the back of the head just 
where it joins the neck. It did not kill him, so he rose 
and cried most piteously, ‘I have a wife and children, 
for God’s sake spare my life!’ and thus saying he de- 
fended. himself as well as he could with his hands. 
Other brigands closed round him ; a struggle ensued, and 
they rolled together down a steep precipice. I closed 
my eyes; my head dropped on my breast, I heard a cry 
or two, but I seemed to have lost all sensation. Ina 
very short time the brigands returned, and f saw the 
chief thrust his dagger, still stained with blood, into its 
sheath: then turning to me, he announced the death of 
the factor in these words: ‘ Do you not fear! we have 
killed the factor because he was a sbirro; such as you 
are not sbirri. He looked at our arms, and seemed dis- 
posed to murmur; and if the force had come up, he 
might have been dangerous.’ And thus they got rid of 
Marasca. The chief, seeing that the money for me still 
did not come from Tivoli, and being afraid lest troops 





should be serit, seemed uncertain what to do, and said to 
his companions, * How shall we dispose of our prisoners ? 
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We must either kill them, or send them home ;’ but they 
could not decide on either, and he came and sat down 
I, remembering that I had a little money about 


by me. 
me, which might amount altogether to thirty pauls, 
(three crowns,) gave them frankly to him to gain his 
good-will. He took it in good part, and said he would 
keep it to pay the spy.” 

It now began to rain very heavily—it was four o’clock 
in the afternoon, and no messenger returned. At last 
voices were heard on the hills. ‘The robbers feared they 
might be soldiers instead of messengers, but they at last 
said, “come down!” There was an anxious silence, but 
no one came. 

“ After another short interval, we heard another voice 
also from above on the left; and then we-said, ‘ Surely 
this must be the messenger.’ But the brigands would 
not trust to it, and forced us to go on to a place a good 
deal higher, and level with that whence the voice pro- 
ceeded. When we reached it they all presented their 
muskets, keeping the prisoners behind them; and thus 
prepared to stand on the defensive, they cried out, 
‘Come forward!’ In a few moments two men appeared 
among the trees ; one of them the peasant of Castcl-Ma- 
dama, who had been sent in the morning to Signor 
Celestini at Tivoli, the other the ploughman of San Gre- 
gorio his companion. As soon as they were recognised, 
they were ordered to lie down with their faces to the 
ground, and asked if they came alone. But the man of 
Castel-Madama answered, ‘It would be a fine thing in- 
deed, if I, who am almost dead with fatigue, after 
climbing these mountains with. the weight of five hun- 
dred scudi about me, should be obliged to prostrate myselt 
with my faée to the earth! Here’s your moncy ; it was 
all that could be got together in the town? ‘Then the 
chief took the money, and ordered us to change our 
station. Having arrived at a Convenient place, we stopped, 
and he asked if there were.any letters? Being answered 
that there were two, he gave them to me to read; and 
learning from them that the sum sent was five hundred 


crowns, he counted them, and: finding the number exact, 
said all was well; praised the punctuality of the peasant, 


and gave him some silver as a reward for his trouble: 
his companion also received a small present.” 


The robbers now released the poor peasants from San 


Gregorio. “I, therefore,” says the surgeon,“ with the 
peasant of Castel-Madama, 1emained the only prisoners ; 
and we were made to march across the mountains. Lasked 
why they did not set me at liberty, as they had received so 
considerable a,sum on my account ? ‘The chief answered, 
that I must await the return of the messenger with the 
second letter, who had been sent to Castel-Madama. I 
continued to press hin to let me go before night, which 
was now drawing on apace, saying, that perhaps it had 
not been possible to procure any money at Castel-Madama, 
and that if I was to remain out all night on the hill in 
the cold air, it would have been better to have killed me 
at once. T'hen the chicf stopped me, and bade me take 
good care how I said such things, for that to them kill- 
ing a man was a matter of perfect indifference. ‘The 
same thing was also said tome by another outlaw, who gave 
me his arm during our rocky journey. At length we 
reached the top of a mountain where there was some 
pools of water formed by the rain; and then they gave 
me some very hard and black bread that I might eat, 
and drink some of that water. I drank three times; but 
I found it impossible to eat the bread.” 

They continued walking over these mountain tops till 
midnight, when they met an ass anda shepherd. ‘They 
mounted the worn-out surgeon on the ass, and the shep- 
herd led them all to his hut, near which was a threshing- 
floor, and, something much better for them, a shcep-fold, 
whence a sheep was speedily purloined, skinned, end 
roasted. It was eaten, too, before the surgeon, who had 
dropped asleep near the blazing hearth, awoke. But the 
chief had reserved a few slices for him, which he now 
spitted on his ramrod, roasted, and gave to him, apolo- 
gising for the absence of salt. Save the chief and a sen- 
tinel or two, gorged with mutton and black bread, all 
the rest of the banditti were fast asleep on the floor, 
round the fire. “I could scarcely force myself,” says 
the surgeon, “ to swallow a few morsels; but I drank a 
little wine which had been found in a small barrel at the 
threshing-floor. ‘This was the only time I saw any of 
the brigands drink any thing but water. The chief told 
me they were always afraid when fresh wine came, 
lest it should be drugged; and that they always made 
whoever brought it drink a good deal of it; and if in two 
hours no bad symptoms appeared, then they used the 
wine.” 

From the shepherd’s hut they went to the sheep-fold, 


and sell them there for whatever they would fetch. ‘Th 


Castel-Madama. 


may go about your business, but we shall throw Cherubin 
(the surgeon) into some pit.’ 
suade them that perhaps it might not be possible to col 


and begged to have a little more time: but the chic 


had not returned by the twentieth hour, they would kil 
Cherubini.” 


threats of death constantly ringing in his ear. 


begging him to have compassion on my wretched state 


thanked him fervently for his unexpected kindness.” 


chief wrapping up his legs in his own capote. ‘T'wo 
men kept awake as sentinels. 
“TI know not how long we had rested,” continues 
Signor Cherubini, “ when onc of the sentinels came, and 
gave notice of daybreak. ‘Come to me when it is 
lighter,’ said the chief; and all was again quict. I 
turned my face so as not to see the brigands, and dozed 
a little, till I was roused by the cry of some wild bird. 
I am not superstitious ; but 1 had often heard that the 
shriek of the owl foreboded evil; and, in the state of 
spirits in which I was, every thing had more than its 
usual effect on me. I started, and said, ‘ What bird was 
that ?? They answered, ‘A hawk.’ ‘Thank God! I 
said, and lay down again. Among my sufferings I can- 
not forget the stinging and humming of the gnats, which 
fastened on my face and throat; but after the death of 
poor Marasca, I dared not even raise my hand to drive 
them away, lest it should be taken for a sign of impa- 
tience.” 

Soon after this they all arose, and after an hour’s walk 
halted in another thicket, where they breakfasted. After 
their meal they lay down to sleep as, before, all save one 
literate bandit, who amused himself by reading the ro- 
mance of the Cavalier Meschino. In an hour they 

awoke, and filed off, one by one, to a higher station, 

leaving a sentinel to guard the surgeon. 

“Jn anothor hour,” says Signor Cherubini, the 

youngest man of the robbers came to relieve the guard, 

who then went and joined the others. When I saw this, 

and perceived they were engaged in akind of council of war, 

( feared that they had taken some new resolution about 

my life, and that the new sentincl was come .to put their 

cruel designs in execution ; but he very soon suid to me, 

‘ Be of good cheer, for to-night you will be at home! 


of boiled meat, a great coat, and some cheeses. Here 
the chief made the poor surgeon write another letter to 
Castel-Madama, telling his friends, that, if they did not 
send eight hundred crowns on the following day, the 
‘jrebbers would put him to death, or carry him to the 

woods of Fajola, if there was a farthing less than that 
sum, “] told the countryman, who was about to carry 
this letter, to tell my friends that if they found no pur- 
chasers at Castel-Madama for my effects, which I had 
ordered them to sell, they might send them to Tivoli 


chief of the brigands also begged to have a few shirts 
sent. One of the brigands proposed, I don’t know why, 
to cut off one of my ears, and send it with the letter to 
It was well for me that the chief did 
not approve of this civil proposal; so it was not done. 
The chief, however, wanted the countryman to set out 
that. moment; but the countryman of Castel Madama 
said, with his usual coolness, that it was not possible to 
go down that steep mountain during the night; on which 
the chief told him he might remain in the sheepcote all 
night, and set out at daylight. ‘But take notice,’ said he, 
‘it you do not return by the twentieth hour to-morrow 
to the sheepcote with the eight hundred crowns, youjan end to their depredations would be to give them 


The peasant tried to per- 
lect so much money in a smali town at so short a notice, 


answered, that they had no time to waste, and that if he 


The robbers again put themselves in movement. There 
was an improvement in their road, for instead of the 
rough thickets, they came to fine tall timber trees, the 
boles of which were comparatively smooth, save where 
a fallen tree here and there lay across them. But the 
surgeon was spent with fatiguc, and sore afraid, the 


“TI thercfore recommended myself to God, and was 


when one of the brigands, a man of great stature, who 
figured among them as a kind of second chief, came up 
to me, and taking me by the arm, assisted me to walk, 
and said, ‘ Now, Cherubini, that you cannot tell the man 
of Castel-Madama (whom we had left at the sheepcote 
waiting for daylight,) 1 assure you that to-morrow, as 
soon as he returns, you shall gohome free, however small 
be the sum he brings. Be of good cheer therefore, and 
do not distress yourself” At that moment I felt such 
comfort from the assurances of the outlaw, that he ap- 
peared to me te be an angel from heaven; and without 
thinking why I should not, I kissed his hand, and 


They next laid themselves down to sleep in a thicket, 
the robbers spreading sheepskins for the doctor, and the 


: ; —__ 
trust them, I had still an internal fear, which, however 
’ 


I endeavoured to hide. Shortly afterwards we were 
called to join the rest, our station being now on the 


mountain commonly called Colle Picione, not very far 
from the ancient sanctuary of Mentorella. There Ww 
remained the rest of the day, only going out of the ha 
once, on the approach ofa flock of goats, that we might 
not be seen by the goatherds; but we soon returned, 
Then the second chief, who said he was of Sonnino and 
one of the five who went to treat with the president of 
€| Frosinone, began to talk of the political nature of their 
situation. He said that government would never gue. 
ceed in putting them down by force ; that they are not q 
fortress to batter down with cannon, but rather birds 
which fly round the tops of the sharpest rocks, without 
having any fixed home ; that if, by any misfortune, seyen 
perished, they were sure of ten recruits to replace their 
loss; for criminals, who would be glad to take refuge 
among them, were never wanting; that the number of 
their present company amounted to a hundred and 
thirty individuals; and that they had an idea of under. 
taking some daring exploit, perhaps of threatening Rome 
itsclf, He ended by saying, that the only Way to put 


1/a general pardon without reservation or limitation, that 
they might all return to their houses, without fear of 
-|treachery ; but otherwise, they would not trust to, nor 
| treat with any one; and added, that this was the reason 
f}for which they had not concluded any thing with the 
prelate sent to Frosinone to treat with them. As it was, 
I)their company was determined to trust nothing buta 
pardon from the pope’s own lips. One of the brigands 
begged me to endeavour to obtain from government the 
freedom of his wife, now in the prison of Saint Michael 
in Rome. Another said to me, * Have patience, Signor 
Cherubini; we made a blunder when we took you} we 
intended to have had the prince, who, according to our 
information, should have passsd by at that very time,’ 
In fact, he. was to have travelled that road ; and just be. 
fore I passed, not the prince, but the person commonly 
»| called so, the vice-prince, or agent, Signor Filippo Gazoni, 
had gone by, but, fortunately for him, they did not know 
him, because, as I understood, he was walking along 
leisurely, only accompanied by an unarmed boy, who 
was leading his horse. The banditti bit their fingers 
with rage when they found they had let him slip, for 
they said they would not have released him under three 
thousand crowns. The brigand who said all this had 
the collar of the Madonna delle Carmine round his neck, 
and said to me ‘Suffer p:tiently, for the love of God? 

“ Then the chief of the robbers came to me, and told 
me he was not very well, and desired me to prescribe 
for him, which I did, in writing. Another, the same 
who had taken my watch from me, told me that the 
watch did not go, and showed it me. I found that he 
had broken the glass and the minute hand. He said, if 
I had any money, he would sell it me; but I gave it him 
back, saying nothing, but shrugging up my shoulders. 
Meantime the day was drawing to a close, and the chief, 
taking out his watch, said it was now twenty o’clock# 
He called the shepherd to him, and ordered him to go 
back to the sheepfold which we had left during the night, 
and see if the countryman was.come back with the 
answer to my second letter to Castel-Madama. In that 
case he ordered him to accompany him back to the place 
we were now at; and if he were not come he ordered 
him to wait three hours, and if he did not come then, 
to return to us alone. ‘The shepherd obeyed, and, after 
about an hour and a half, he came back with the coun- 
tryman and another shepherd who had been sent with him, 
They brought with them two sealed packets of money, 

which they said contained six hundred crowns. They 
also brought a few shirts, of homespun linen, which the 
chief had begged of me, and some. little matter for me 

to cat, and a little wine to recruit me. But I could 

take nothing but a pear and a little wine; the rest was 

eaten by the robbers. They took the moncy without 

counting, and gave the messengers some silver for their 

pains; after which they permitted me to depart. And 

thus I found myself free from them, after having thanked 

them for their civility and. for my life, which they had 

the goodness to spare. Ou my way homeward, the two 

men of Castel-Madama informed me, that the prisoner 

from San Gregorio, who was sent the day before, with 

the. first letter to Castel-Madama for money, and who 

had not been seen since, had really been. there, and had 

gone back the same day, at the hour and to the place ap- 





* It will be remembcred that the Italians count time by twenty- 
four hours to the day. The first hour, or onc o'clock, being always 
one hour after sunset. 








where the robbers possessed themselves of some lumps 





which gave me some comfort ; but as I could nct entirely 
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vointed, with the sum of one hundred and thirty-seven 
pon i) tite 4 Swi 
crowns, sent from Castel-Madama ; but the robbers having 
forgotten to send any one to meet himat. the place agreed 
on, because we were a great way from it, the messenger 
returned to town with the money, after having waited 
till night, carrying back the intelligence that the factor 
had been killed, which alarmed all my townsmen, who 
began to fear for my life. I found that the last six hun- 
dred dollars had been furnished, half by Castel-Madama, 
and half by Tivoli. .I went on towards Castel-Madama, 
where all the people anxiously expected me. In fact, a 
mile before 1 reached the town, I found a number of 
ple, of all ranks, who had come out to meet me, and 
Jarrived at home a little before night, in the midst of 
such public congratulations and acclamations as were 
never before heard, which presented a most affecting 
spectacle! I had hardly arrived when the Arch-Priest 
Giustini ordered the bells to be rung, to call the people 
to the parish church. On the first sound, all the people 
flocked thither with me, to render public and devout 
thanks to the most merciful God and to our protector 
Saint Michael the archangel, for my-deliverance. ‘The 
priest had done the same when he first heard of my cap- 
ture, and soon after, when he sent the six hundred 
crowns. Both times he had assembled his congregation 
in that very church, to offer up public supplications to 
the Lord, to grant me that merey which he deigned after- 
wards to show. 1 cannot conclude without saying, that 
the epoch of' this my misfortune will be ever remembered 
by me. I shall always recollect that the Lord God 
visited me as a father; for, at the moment when his 
hand seemed to be heavy upon me, he moved the city of 
Tivoli, and the whole people of Castel-Madama, even 
the very poorest, to subscribe their money, and sell their 
goods, in so short a time, and with such profusion for 
iny sake. ‘I'he same epoch will also always remind me 
what gratitude I owe to those, particularly the Signors 
Cartoni and Celestini, both Romans, who with such 
openness of heart exerted themselves in my favour. I 
now pray God that he will preserve me from all the bad 
consequences which commonly arise out of similar mis- 
fortunes.” 

Such is the narrative of Signor Cherubini, which, while 
itconveys striking pictures of crime and a lawless life, 
impresses the mind also with touching traits of punctu- 
ality, humanity, and generosity on the part of the pea- 
santry and these poor Italians generally. ‘The contrast 
of vice and virtue, of ferocity and kind-heartedness, is 
perhaps no where more evident than in Italy, where the 
social affections flourish in the midst of the hardiest 
growth of crime and cruelty. 

The stories told and believed by the peasantry, of the 
origin and initiation of most of the principal outlaws, are 
horrid in the extreme. Mrs. Graham, to whom I am in- 
debted for so many interesting and characteristic details, 
furnishes the following, as “a pretty fair specimen” of 
the whole. 

“A man who had accidentally committed homicide, 
leing afraid of the consequences, fled from. the States of 
the Charch, to Conca, in the kingdom of Naples. There, 
being unprovided witha passport, he was taken up and 
imprisoned; but ¢ by the-Grace of the Virgin and Saint 
John the Baptist,’ he escaped to the woods: there, after 
wandering a month, and being almost starved, he met 
the banditti, who invited him to join them. ‘To this he, 
nothing loth, consented, when, to try his manhood, they 
gave him a piece of human flesh roasted to eat, telling 
him it was part of a Christian’s heart! ‘It might have 
been two hearts,’ said the ruffian, ‘ but I would have eaten 
it? He had then to perform a noviciate of two years, 
hewing wood,@rawing water, and performing other me- 
nial offices ; but, a year ago, he figured as the chief of a 
party among them.” . ; 

But a probation infinitely more atrocious than this re- 
past on human hearts, was related to myself in the year 
1821, when I was travelling in the Abruzzi near the pass 


among his companions proposed he should go to bis na- 
tive village and murder a young girl to whom he had 
been formerly attached. 

“] will do it,” said the ruffian, who at once departed 
on his infernal mission. 

When he reached the village, he dared not present 
himself, having begun his crimes there by murdering a 
comrade: he skulked behind an old stone fountain, out- 
side of the village, until near sunset, when the women 
came forth with their copper vases on their heads to get 
their supplies of water at the fountain. His mistress 
came carelessly gossiping-with the rest. He could have 
shot her with his rifle, but he-was afraid-of pursuit, and 
wanted, besides, time to secure and carry off a bloody 
trophy. He therefore remained quiet, only hoping that 
she might loiter behind the rest. She, however, was one 
of the first to balanée her vessel of water on her head, 
and to take the path to the village, whither all the gossips 
soon followed her. What was now to be done? He was 
determined to go through the ordeal and éonsummate the 
hellish crime. A child went by the fountain whistling. 
He laid down his rifle, so as not to alarm the little villa- 
ger, and presenting himsclf to him, gave him the reliquary 
he had worn round his neck for years, and which was 
well known to his mistress, and told him to run with it 
to her, and fell her an old friend desired to speak with 
her at the fountain. The child-took the reliquary, and a 
piece of silyer which the robber gave him on his vowing 
by the Madonna to say nothing about the matter in the 
village before one hour of the night, and ran on to the 
village. ‘The robber then retired behind the old fountain, 
taking his rifle in his hand, and keeping a sharp look 
out, lest his mistress should betray him, or not come 
alone. 

But the affectionate girl, who might have loved him 
still in spite of his guilt, who might have hoped to render 
him succour on some urgent need, or, perhaps, to hear 
that he was penitent and anxious to return to society, 
went alone and met him at the fountain, where, as the 
bells of the village church were tolling the Ave Maria, 
her lover met her, and stabbed her to the heart! The 
monster then cut off her head, and ran away with it to 
join the brigands, who were obliged to own, that after 
such a deed and such a proof as he produced, he was 
worthy to be their chief. 

— 
NEAPOLITAN AND ROMAN BRIGANDS. 
SUNDRY ANECDOTES, FACETIOUS AND SERIOUS. 

Many of the stories of the Roman and Neapolitan 
banditti are far from being of so tragical a nature as 
those I have related. On the contrary, a jest book might 
be filled with very funny stories regarding them. ‘The 
brigands were often facetious and full of frolicsome 
tricks, at the not very serious expense of those they 
waylaid, while at times they were the butts and victims 
to those who fell in with them. 

As Lady B was travelling from Rome to Naples, 
with rather a numerous suite, she “ fell among thieves.” 
The robbers had a tolerable good booty, but there was 
one excellent laugh against them. Her ladyship’s medi- 
cal attendant had a large medicine chest in the carriage ; 
this was immediately broken open by the robbers, who 
thought the neat and strong mahogany case must con- 
tain jewels or other valuables. They were disappointed, 
and somewhat puzzled, when. they found a number of 
square crystal bottles, &c. Two of the robbers took 
out each one of these bottles, whose medical contents 
were liquid and bright—the one like rosolio, the other 
like maraschina di Zara. The two robbers concluded at 
once they were nothing else than these favourite liquewrs, 
or some foreign cordial of a similar nature and excel- 
lence ; and anxious for the first draught, each put his 
bottle to his mouth, and did not withdraw it until he 





had taken a hearty swig. Then, indeed, the bottles 


were withdrawn, and dashed, with horrible curses to the 


of Tagliacozzi, and not far from the frontier of the Ro-| earth; and the two rogues, with terror in their counte- 


man states. ‘Ihe story was local, but my narrator, a 
peasant of the country, and then my guide, referred the 
event to rather a distant period of time. 

A young man, who had been several years an outlaw, 
on the violent death of the chief of the troop he belonged 
to, aspired to be Capo-bandito, in his stead. He had 
gone through his noviciate with honour, he had shown 

cunning and courage in his calling as brigand, but 
the supremacy of the band was disputed with him by 
others, and the state of the times bade the robbers be 


nances, threw themselves on the doctor, in the same 
breath, threatening to kill him, and begging to know 
whether they were poisoned, and he could cure them? 
The worthy practitioner, who was an Irishman, and as’ 
such fond of a joke, would have had here a good oppor- 
tunity of indulging in one, by making the trembling 
fellows believe for awhile that they had swallowed some 
infernal poison, worse than the acqua tophana ; but un- 
der circumstances, and in the presence of armed: ban- 
ditti, he thought it more prudent to tell them that they 


specially carcful as to whom they elected for their leader. had only swallowed a little medicine, which could do 


He must be the strongest nerved fellow of the set! ‘The 
ambitious carididate offered to give any, even the most 
ful proof of his strength of nerve, and a monster 





them no harm, however badly it might taste; and to re- 
serve his laugh at them for taking his physic for swect 
waters, till a more convenicnt opportunity. 


In the next little anecdote, another brigand of another 
band cut a still more ridiculous figure. My friend Mr. 
» a merchant of Naples, was travelling post with 
a Swiss merchant, and had nearly reached the city of 
Capua, which is only about fourteen miles from Naples, 
when his carriage was suddenly stopped.. It was night, 
but a beautiful moon—the moon of Naples, which, as 
‘the witty Marchese Caraccioli used to say, was worth a 
London sun, illuminated the scene, and allowed W 
‘to see that there were only three or four brigands near 
the coach, and that they had not yet knocked the pos- 
tilion off the horses. W: took his measures accord- 
ingly with great presence of mind and boldness. As 
the foremost brigand came to the side of the carriage, 
within reach, bawling and cursing for those within to 
come out and be robbed, he caught hold of the ruffian 
by the breasts of his jacket, and called out to the postilion 
to gallop off for Capua, where he should be well reward- 
ed. The postilion, who had known him before on the 
road, took W. at his word, and, with a_ boldness 
rarely found in his class, whipped his horses, that went 
off, (as Neapolitan horses generally will do,) “ an end.” 
As the postilion’s whip touched the withers of his steeds, 
a bullet whizzed past his head, but missed its’ aim. 
Away then went the carriage and the merchants and the 
robber as swift as the old witches in Goethe’s Faustus; 
WwW » who was a robust man, keeping a firm hold of 
the robber, who dangled—his head and shoulders in, 
and the rest of his body outside of the vehicle;—like a 
lamb or a calf over a butcher’s cart. W *s compa- 
nion occasionally assisted him. After numerous but vain 
struggles to extricate himself from their grasp, the cap- 
tured brigand, whose Iegs were bruised in the cruelest 
manner against the rapid carriage wheels, and his breath 
almost bumped out of his body, protested it was all a mis- 
take, and begged most piteously to be released. The 
merchants, however, kept the prize they had made in so 
curious a manner, and soon arrived at Capua. This 
being a fortified town, most awkwardly for travellers, 
placed on the high road, they had to wait some time un- 
til a letter was sent to the commandant, and permission 
obtained to admit them. When the drawbridge was 
lowered, they rolled over it, with the robber still dangling 
at the coachside, and delivered him at the guard-house. 
The next morning the merchants appeared before the 
justice of peace, and after their depositions had been re- 
ceived, the brigand was given over to the civil authori- 
ties, and cast into prison, where he lay for many months, 
without being brought to judgment. What finally be- 
came of him I know not; but I remember very well, 
that my friend W: , though he was rather proud of 
the novel exploit, had so much trouble in consequence of 
it, and the somewhat peculiar course of Neapolitan jus- 
tice, that he used often to wish he had left the fellow in 
the road. 

The next of my concluding anecdotes of Italian ban- 
ditti on which I lay my hand, is of a more tragical na- 
ture. “ In the month of March 1817,”* says a popular 
author of travels, “ I was out with one of my friends on 
a shooting party near Aquila, when I heard the farmers 
talking of robberies without number committed by the 
troop of The Independence. There was much talent, 
and a Turkish bravery, shown in the manner in which 
they were achieved. I paid little attention to all this; 
robberies in these parts are so common; I was all eyes 
to observe the manners of the people. I gave some 
moncy to a poor woman whio was with child,’and who, 
I was told, was a soldier’s widow, when one said to me: 
“ Oh, sir, she is not to be pitied, she has the ration of 
the banditti,” and they went-on to give me the following 
detail :— 

“ «There is in this country a company of thirty men 
and four women, all mounted in a superior manner on 
blood horses. ‘This band calls. itself the troop of The 
Independence ; its chief is a former Marechal-de-Logis 
of king Joachim.t He orders such a landlord, or such 
a farmer, to put such a sum of money, on such a day, 
at the foot of such a tree; if not, he himself will be 
murdered and his house set on fire. When this troop 
are on the march, they send orders the day before to all 
the farmers on their route, to have a repast ready at such 
an hour, for so many persons, the best that their means 
will afford. This. service is more regularly performed 
than the provision for the royal household in its progress 
through the country.’ ’ 
“ About a month before I received this detail, a far- 
mer, being piqued at the imperious manner in which 


























* Rome, Naples, and Florence in 1817, by (a fictitious name) 
the Count de Stendhal. The author's real name is Beyle. 
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the repast was ordered, sent information of it to the 
general, and the Independents were surrounded by a nu- 
merous band of infantry and cavalry ; they fought their 
way through, covering the ground with the dead bodies 
of the soldiers, while not one of their own party fell. 
Learning the treachery of the farmer, they sent notice to 
him to settle his affairs. Three days afterwards the 
took possession of the farm, where they instituted a tri- 
bunal, and the farmer being put to the torture, confessed 
every thing. After deliberating together awhile in se- 
cret, they approached the unhappy-farmer, and threw 
him into a large cauldron which was upon the fire, full 
of milk for making cheese. When he had boiled there 
for some time, they forced all the servants to eat of this 
infernal banquet. 

“The chief could easily increase his troop to a thou- 
sand men; but he says that his talents for command 
will not go beyond a band of thirty, and he restrains 
himself to keeping up this number. He receives daily 
applications from people to be received into the band; 
but-he requires a title, that is, wounds received in the 
field of battle, not certificates given from complaisance: 
—these are his very words. 

“ This spring, the peasants of these parts suffered very 
much from scarcity. The chief of the Independents 
distributed among the sufferers tickets upon the rich. 
The rations were a pound and a half of bread for a 
man, a pound for a woman, and two pounds for a woman 
with child. The woman who excited my curiosity, had 
for a month received six of these tickets in the week for 
two pounds of bread each. For the rest, no one ever 
knows where the band are to be found, they get all the 
spies on their side. In the time of the Romans this chief 
of banditti would have been a Marcellus.” 

Though there is a little exaggeration in this account, 
the main points are correct, more particularly that which 
regards the robber’s provident care of the poor. 

“ I have done more acts of charity,” said one of these 
brigands, when he fell into the hands of the law, “ than 
any three convents in these provinces!” And so, per- 
haps, he had, and at as little cost to himself as the 
monks, who beg themselves (as he had stolen) from 
others, what they live upon and give to beggars. 

Though the “ Independenti” may have been averse 
to increase their band with men, they seem to have been 
anxious to recruit it with women, for at the end of 1817, 
as I was crossing the range of mountains above Sora, 
that separates the Garigliano from the lake of Celano, 
in the Abruzzi, I heard the following event, at a little 
village where | stopped to refresh myself. 

A pretty girl of the place, betrothed to a respectable 
young farmer, was carried off by the robbers as she was 
going with an old female relative to early morning mass 
at a chapel on the skirts of the village. The alarm was 
instantly spread, and a pursuit undertaken by all the 
fair captive’s relatives and friends, with the agonised 
lover at their head. After scouring the country for 
several hours, without finding any trace of the brigands, 
many of the pursuing party, through fatigue and dread 
of advancing farther into the mountains towards the 
place where they had reason to apprehend the band was 
collected in force, hung back, and talked of returning 
home. The desperate lover would not pause a moment, 
but still hurried forward with a braver or more deeply 
interested few. But even these few, one by one, aban- 
doned, what seemed so hopeless or desperate a chase, or, 
unable to.keep up with the speed of the active, young 
lover, followed him trembling and panting, at a distance. 

He was alone, and far a-head of them, when he heard 
ashriek. Flying in the direction of the sound, he soon 
came to a wooded hollow, where he saw through the 
boles of the trees his affianced struggling in the arms of 
a desperate-looking ruffian. Such a moment, to a bold 
young lover, was not a moment for hesitation or calcula- 
tion,—he glided through the trees, and before the robber 
could seize his carbine, which lay only a few feet from 
the spot where his struggling victim had dragged hin— 
almost before the robber could draw his dagger, he ran 
his sword home to his heart. The released girl threw 
herself into her lover’s arms; but there was yet work to 
do ere he could resign himself to his transports. A se- 
cond brigand, who had been stationed at the edge of the 
wood to keep watch, heard the shout of the lover as he 
made the assault, and the curse of his comrade or supe- 
rior as he fell beneath it, and now rushed to the spot, 
with that brigand yell which the poor peasantry so much 
dread. The young man, with his weeping mistress still 
hanging on his neck, drew behind a tree—he had the ad- 
vantage of a trifling elevation in his favour, and as the 
robber had his last step on this, and came close to him, 


fallen ruffian, who still murmured in his throat, and with 
a pistol, shot the second villain through the body. Sup- 
porting and caressing the dear girl his valour had so op- 
portunely liberated, he then made all the haste he could 
out of the hollow, and soon came in sight of the few 
friends who had followed him thus far, and of whom 
some had been brought to a stand still, agd others .put 
to a retrograde flight by the report of his pistol in’ the 
wood. ‘The unexpected sight, and the triumphant shouts 
of the lover, with his recovered affianced one, brought 
them, however, speedily together, and they returned to 
the village, with. more joy than they hoped for when 
they set out from it on their pursuit. 

Thé band of the “ Independenti” was destroyed a few 
months after this event. 

One of the boldest deeds of resistance to the brigands 
was performed by a major on Murat’s staff, a native of 
one of the German cantons of Switzerland. His name 
was Vollf. This officer was travelling post from Naples 
to Rome with despatches, in a little, low, open caleche: 
he had not even a servant with him. In the Pontine 
Marshes he was stopped by six sturdy and well armed 
brigands. Expecting no resistance from a single man, 
the robbers stood by the door of the carriage uttering 
tremendous curses and commanding’ him to descend. 
This he presently did ; but as he left seat hé grasped 
a ready brace of pistols, and crossed his arms under his 
mnilitary cloak ; and as he touched the ground he pressed 
a trigger on either side of him, and two of the brigands, 
who were almost in contact with his person, fell dead 
by the carriage. His sabre was as ready as his pistols 
—with it he cleft the head of one robber who fell, and 
wounded another, who then, with his two unhurt but 
terrified companions, took to flight, and left the officer 
master of the field. 

The unluckiest thing the Neapolitan and Roman ban- 
ditti about the frontiers did in my time was to take an 
Austrian colonel, on the staff of General Frimont, then 
commander in chief at Naples. They carried this officer 
to the mountains, where they kept him many days, 
which I have heard him describe as days of continual 
alarm and horror, and at last procured a good ransom 
forhim. But a dreadful vengeance followed close on 
this compliance, which had been necessitated by consi- 
deration for the safety of the colonel, whom the ruffians 
would most assuredly have murdered, had the ransom 
not been paid. Old Frimont sent nearly his whole force 
of jagers, or light troops, against them. Measures were 
concerted with the papal government. The Austrians 
were allowed free ingress into the Roman states; and 
they hunted the brigands in the mountains from place 
to place, with a most persevering activity. The shep- 
herds and other peasants were seized, and forced to act 
as guides. The enraged Austrians were not restrained 
by many scruples. Wherever they found men with 
arms, they shot them: in some instances they burned 
down whole villages. The wives of the brigands, in the 
course of these tragical visitations, in several instances 
displayed a heroism worthy of ancient Roman matrons, 
and the soldiery were obliged to deal with them as 
though they had been men. An officer of jagers with 
whom I was acquainted, was shot in the shoulder, from 
behind a rock, by one of these heroines, who, when 
made prisoner, and threatened with instant death unless 
she showed the track of the brigands, clenched her fist, 
and said, looking at the rock from which they had 
dragged her, “‘ Unbaptised dogs that ye are! you may 
as well attempt to make those stones speak, as to make 
me divulge where are my husband, my brother, and my 
friends!” And even when the jagers levelled their 
rifles and put their fingers to the trigger, not a word 
could they force from the woman, who muttered some- 
thing to herself, as though a prayer to the Madonna, or 
her guardian saint. 

There is very little doubt that the Austrians shot many 
a poor mountaineer that was no robber, but they cer- 
tainly succeeded in putting down the banditti, who from 
that time (in 1824) never recovered their former impoit- 
ance and audacity, until the recent political troubles in 
Romagna. 

The Austrians did not, however, achieve this without 
tremendous sufferings and losses. Frimont thought pro- 
per to keep forces in the lawless country he had purged. 
Those in the mountains fared pretty well, but the ranks 
of the poor jagers in the valley of the Garigliano, and in 
other low, marshy places, where they were stationed 
nearly a whole summer, were awfully thinned by mala- 
ria fevers of peculiar malignity. I had myself seen some 
time before, in the Abruzzi, a fine battalion of this truly 
excellent branch of the Austrian army ; it was composed 


——————— 
met the same battalion at the end of this year, and founq 
one half of it dead or in the hospital! I enquired after 
three of the officers to whom I had been indebted for 
much civility while travelling, and was told that one of 
them, a noble young fellow of three or four and twenty, 
had left his bones by the banks of the Garigliano, the 
other two were gone to the hospital at.Naples. This is 
something much worse than dying in the “ dead] 
breach,” or on the field of battle, where, at least, (if the 
do not mis-spell our names!) we may have the honcar of 
ornamenting a gazette of victory or glory! 


It was about this time, that I, who had twice gone 
safely through the pass of Bovino, even when those Co. 
ryphei of banditti, the Vardarelli, were at the plenitude 
of their power, and who for seven years (in which | } 
no means led a sedentary or fixed life) had always es. 
caped falling into the hands of a respectable band of bri. 
gands, fell unluckily under the clutches of a contemptible 
gang of novices and bunglers. 


My™friend, the Prince D’I » among other me. 
ritorious exertions to improve his estates, had under. 
taken to drain an immense extent of land he held between 
the mouth of the river Volturno and the lake of Patria— 
an enterprise in which, to the disgrace of his wealthy but 
unenterprising relations, and of the imbecile government 
of the time, which, instead of encouraging, thwarted him, 
he was left to fail and to ruin his fortune. The place 
was only some fifteen miles from the capital, and whilst 
the labours of digging canals and making embankments 
were in full activity, the prince was accustomed to go 
down three or four times in the week, -carrying money 
on the Saturday to pay the labourers. I accompanied 
him very frequently. It was imprudent, no doubt, but 
though the prince had a good number of armed guardi. 
ani in his service, we always went without an escort and 
frequently without arms. Our road, after leaving the 
town of Pozzuoli, was chiefly through a solitary and 
wild country that bore rather a bad character ; but no 
robberies had been heard of for a long time, and from 
the constant employment he gave to so many of the 
neighbouring peasantry, my friend might deem himself 
a popular character. In short, we had fifty times made 
the journey, and with good sums of money, without any 
mauvais rencontre, and thought we never should meet 
any, when early one fine spring morning, as we were 
driving in a little drosky, over a rough and narrow road 
that ran through ‘fields of lupins, which in that climate 
grow to the height of six or seven feet, I was cut short 
in a story I was telling, by having a long gun put to my 
breast by a fellow who had been concealed in the lupin- 
field. At the same instant my friend received the same 
compliment, and our driver, a boy of fourteen or fifteen, 
who was riding en postillion, was knocked off his horse. 
We had each a pistol and no more in the carriage, and 
these we had to draw from under the apron. My friend 
moved his arm to catch his,—I was disengaging my arm 
from my cloak to do the same, when with the eye of a 
military man he glanced at the fellows’ guns, which 
almost. touched our breasts, and saw they were full 
cocked. There was no chance—we had to draw our 
pistols from the pockets of the carriage and to cock 
them—and the robbers were swearing they would fire 
into our hearts, if we did not put our hands out of the 
carriage and instantly descend. Had we hesitated, of a 
certainty they would have shot us both from very fear, 
‘or as we afterwards learned they knew very well that 
the prince had pistols with him, and only a few days be- 
fore we had been amusing ourselves on the estate by 
firing at a mark, when he, as a good shot, rather sur- 
prised the country people, from whom thg,rogues had in 
all probability heard of his address. Whatever I might 
have done, he would not have missed his aim at twenty 
paces—but they were only their muskets’ length from 
us. As it was, however, our case was hopeless, and bid- 
ding me in English, which he spoke very well, step out 
of the carriage, and say nothing to the ruffians, he asked 
them what they would of him. “ Your money, you rob- 
ber! you infamous assassin!” was the reply of these 
honest men, who indeed kept up their courage, all the 
time they were with us and robbing us, by calling us 
these names and others, which those who knew the low 
Neapolitans may fancy, but which I may not repeat. 

“ Take it,” said the prince, pointing to the canvass 
bags that lay at his feet, “Take it, and go to the devil! 
He was a fine, athletic, commanding figure of a map, 
and well known to be a brave one—even then, completely 
in their power as he was, they were afraid to approach 
him to take the money, and insisted, with the most hor- 
rible oaths, that he should descend, or they would fire 











he suddenly turned round the tree, put his foot on the 
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—— 
the enterprise, had his finger on his trigger. I, who was 
standing by the road side with an ugly gun still at my 
preast, now thought it time to say, “ For heaven’s sake, 
come down.” My friend stepped out of the carriage, and 

in told them to take the money and be off. But now, 
though a novice in his profession, one of the robbers, in- 
sisting on the faccia in terra ceremony, swore he would 
shoot us unless we lay down with our faces to the ground. 
This we would not do. In the next instant, the villain 
who had approached the carriage, cried “ Ecco le pistole! 
—Here are the pistols—it’s all right—never mind now!” 
and taking out the brace, he threw away the priming, 
and, after dragging them, with their pans open, through 
the wet grass, he then threw them into the bottom of the 
carriage, and drew out the money, which was contained 
in two canvass bags. 

All the while this was performing, the fellow who 
stood guard over me, trembled with agitation: he shook, 
indeed, to such a degree, that knowing, as I well did, the 
crazy nature of guns of common Neapolitan manutac- 
ture, and seeing his close to my body and ready to go 
off, I apprehended the bungler would shoot me without 
intending it—and once requested he would take it from 
my breast, as I was unarmed and could make no re- 
sistance. 

When the money had been thrown in among the tall 
lupins, with a repetition of the pretty epithets they had 
already honoured us with, they lifted up the poor boy, 
who was almost dead with affright, from before the horses’ 
heads, and made us get into the carriage and drive on. 
They swore they would shoot us if we looked back. 
This, however, we did when at a short distance, and saw 
them mount their horses, which had been concealed 
from us in the thick high lupin-field, and strike across 
the country. 

The scene of the robbery was little more than a mile 
from the estate, where the prince, at the time, had seve- 
ral hundred men at work, and thither we now drove at a 


lop. 

The loss had been a heavy one—for owing to his not 
having made his payments to the labourers the preceding 
week, my friend had three thousand Neapolitan ducats, 
or five hundred pounds, with him in the bags. ‘The rob- 
bers never touched our persons, or said a word about our 
delivering what we had in our pockets. Had they done 
r0, I should have lost only a few dollars in silver and a 
watch of slight value, but they would have found on the 
prince rather a heavy purse of gold and a very valuable 
watch. 

We soon reached the estate, where my friend, who had 
repressed his mortification and anger, gave them full 
vent, when a silly old man in his service as a sort of fac- 
tor, recommended, as the first thing essential in such a 
case, that we should both get bled, to obviate the effects 
resulting from sudden alarm. This is a common Neapo- 
litan practice, but, I believe, besides my friend’s burst of 
rage and contempt, I stormed at the old fool as well, for 
proposing it in our case. We were, presently on horse- 
back with a formidable posse of guardiani, fattori, and 
serivani, all mounted and well armed, and, dividing into 
different parties,.scoured the country in pursuit of the 
robbers. 

From the solitude and wildness of the country, which 
for the greater part is covered by pantani or marshes, 
lakes, and almost impenctrable woods, we had slight 
hopes, when we sct out, of catching them. Yet, from 
the shortness of the time that had elapsed, and the speed 
at which we rode, we were close upon them, and at one 
time fancied we should catch them, for we fell in with a 
poor old p@asant woman who had just seen four men 
dividing two bags of money, which they were probably 
doing thus early for the convenience of carrying it—one 
thousand five hundred ducats, in silver, in each bag, be- 
ing a good weight. Encouraged by this information, we 
galloped on. Smarting as we were under the recent out- 
rage, had we caught the robbers, I am confident we 
should have taken justice into our own hands and shot 
them, without waiting for the tardy decisions-of the 
courts—but, alas! we were not so fortunate. We hunted, 
in vain, through a complete labyrinth of cross-roads or 
rather paths, beat several woods, and interrogated several 
shepherds, in vain, and were at last obliged to return to 
our canal digging and embankments, with our original 
loss—and with our revenge ungratified. 

When we returned. to Naples that night, we had the 
consolation of hearing from all the friends we met, “] 
told you so!—I knew how it would be!—I wonder you 
haven’t been both murdered long ago, going with money 
through that cut-throat country!” Some also talked 
about bleeding—but, in a metaphorical sense, surely my 


When we had dined we went to the minister of police, 
who was, where every Neapolitan who can afiord it is at 
that time of the night, at the Opera. We went there too. 
The next morning, however, the prince saw the man in 
authority, who engaged that nothing should be neglected 
for the detection and arrest of the offenders. We were 
pretty certain that these men were not regular robbers, 
and that they belonged to the immediate neighbourhood 
of the estate. We had yet another clue—by a very ex- 
traordinary circumstance, all the moncy was in two-car- 
lin pieces (in value about eigh.t-pence each), and by tracing 
a sudden influx of this particular coin in any of the little 
towns or villages, a discovery might be made. 

To be brief, in about a fortnight four men were arrest- 
ed and thrown into the prison of the Vicaria at Naples. 
Some six weeks after their arrest, the prince, myself, and 
the boy who was driving us, were summoned to that pri- 
son, and asked if we could recognise the men if they 
were shown us. My friend and myself both confidently 
affirmed that we could, for we had marked them well 
during our short interview. The boy was less confident. 
‘Lhe prince was then conducted into a hall in the pri- 
son, leaving me and the boy together. In a few minutes 
a jailer returned without the prince, and desired me to 
follow him, which I did, leaving the boy alone. I was 
ushered into a dark, dirty apartment, where a dozen or 
fifteen ruffianly looking fellows were ranged in a line, 
and was told to point out among them the perpetrators of 
the robbery. Being short sighted I went close up to this 
villanous file, and as soon as my eye became accustomed 
to the faulty light of the place, I pointed out one of my 
ci-devant caluinniators. : 

“Touch him with your hand,” cricd a little man in 
the corner, who was noting down what passed. 

I laid my hand on the ruffian, who said with a bold 
enough laugh “ 4h! signor mio, Vavete sbaglialo gruas- 
so!” (Ah, sir! you have made a gross mistake.) But 
when I laid my hand on a second, I saw that fellow’s 
countenance change, and that he could scarcely avoid 
shrinking from my touch. When my recognition was 
finished, I was removed to another room and left alone, 
and the boy was called in. When the boy had picked out 
his men, they brought him into the room where I was, 
and then led us to the prince. It appeared that my 
friend, and myself, and the boy had selected the same 
individuals, only that the boy had at first been in doubt 
as to one of them. 

On the strength of such evidence as this alone, one 
might have hoped for a speedy and decisive trial. But 
we were at Naples! I heard nothing more of the robbers 
for some months, when I was called to attend a trial, 
which, when I went to the court, I found, without learn- 
ing why, was postponed. 

In this interim there had been some talk in the neigh- 
bourhood, and even on the estate, that vengeance would 
be taken on us by the robbers’ kinsmen and friends, for 
maliciously detaining in prison innocent, unfortunate 
men, which said individuals turned out to be, as we ex- 
pected, of those parts, and acquainted with the circum- 
stance that the prince carried good sums of money there 
every Saturday. For a month or so we had an escort of 
guardiani, but then went and came alone as before, fre- 
quently travelling in the darkness of night. I am fain 
to confess that at first, whenever I saw fellows skulking 
along the solitary reads. with long guns in their hands, 
(which happened rather frequently, s, spite of the prohibi- 
tion of government, nearly every peasant had his gun in 
that wild district,) I felt rather uncomfortable, and took 
care, at least, that my pistol should not be under the 
apron and uncocked. But this wore off, and we never 
heard of the prisoners’ kinsmen and friends. 

It was nearly two years after the offence that I was 
again summoned to the Vicaria. This time the trial 
really began; but there were only three prisoners pro- 
duced,—the fourth had contracted a disease and died in 
the prison! Had I met either of these men in the pursuit 
when my blood was hot, I should most assuredly have 
had the heart to blow his brains out. At the moment I 
was first confronted with them in prison, I might have 
borne to see one or two. of them hanged; but after this 
long interval, in which one of them had died in a dun- 
geon; in which I had been occupied by so many other 
thoughts, and feelings, and pursuits; in which, on the 
whole, I had enjoyed so much, and the three. men, «in 
whose hands my life had been, now crouching.before me, 
emaciated and broken by their long and rigorous confine- 
ment, had suffered so much, I am sure, had I been able, 
I would have opened their prison doors and set them 
free. I felt sick at heart when I had to make my depo- 
sition. 





friend had been bled enough! 


One of the curious features in this extraordinary trial 


was, that I was never put to my oath; for when it came 
to that test, the presiding judge, who knew very little of 
me, said that my word as an Englishman and a gentle- 
man was enough! The compliment did not prevent my 
astonishment at the time, and my reference in my own 
mind to the modes of criminal procedure in my own 
country. My being a protestant, I fancy, could have 
nothing to do in the matter, and indeed in more than one 
instance I had been put to my oath in the kingdom of 
Naples before the health officers, on arriving at a Lazza- 
retto. 

Besides my evidence, which I thought was full and 
decisive, there was that of the boy and of several other 
witnesses, including the old woman. When I thought 
sentence was going to be pronounced, the court broke up, 
and the prisoners were remanded. I stayed at Naples 
five or six months longer without hearing any thing more 
of the robbers; what became of them I know not, for at 
the end of that period I quitted the country, and transfer- 
red myself to a land where justice is much more sum- 
mary—I mean Turkey. 
It was said by many of the Neapolitans at the time, 
that the robbers, who had been taken long before they 
could possibly spend so considerable a sum, (a fortune 
almost to men of their condition in that country!) had 
made good use of it in delaying the law’s severity. What 
I know is, that my friend never saw a carlin of his three 
thousand ducats. 

But what I know also is, the proneness of the Neapo- 
litans to speak ill of cach cther, and to vituperate their 
own government. I have, moreover, lived too many 
years in that country, to adopt the sweeping prejudices 
of hasty and unexamining travellers, or to believe all or 
even a tithe of what is asserted against the Italians gene- 
rally; still, however, the facts were such as I have repre- 
sented them, and the comments they must provoke, in 
whatever way we look at them, cannot be otherwise than 
most unfavourable to the criminal courts of Naples. 
That beautiful country has now a new and young 
king, who has, it is said, already effected many salutary 
reforms; let us hope he has directed, or will direct his 
attention to the proper administration of justice, which 
will be a greater benefit to the Neapolitans, than, under 
circumstances, thcir Spanish Constitution could have 
proved. 

And now good night to Italian brigands, and once 
more farewell to Italy !—a country where my brightest 
days have been passed, for I can never hope to retrace 
the pleasant period of life between seventecn years and 
twenty-seven—a country for which I may assert a heart- 
warm admiration, knowing it and living in it so long as 
I have done, without, I trust, incurring the suspicion of 
sentimentalism or affectation—a céuntry where I have 
had, and am confident still have, some of my best friends, 
and where, next to my native land, I should prefer to 
end my life, and find a quiet and a humble grave. 
—~-—- 


SICILIAN BRIGANDS. 


The beautiful island of Sicily, which has generally 
had the fortune to be as badly governed as southern 
Italy—almost as often subjected to foreign invasion and 
conquest, also abounds, like Calabria, on the opposite 
side of the Faro, in mountains of most difficult access, 
and wild swamps, once fertile plains, that aided the 
island in its acquisition of its proud title of “ The 
Granary of Rome,” and has consequently” abounded 
with banditti and men of the most desperate characters. 
Save in one solitary instance, ‘there is little, however, 
in the lives of the Sicilian’ robbers, different from those 
of their near neighbours, ‘the Calabrians.- “Their mode 
of plundering, their places, of retreat, their general ha- 
bits of life were the same ;but they have not been so 
fortunate as the continentab frecbooters, in having good 
narrators of their exploits, nor have I been so lucky as 
to find one good eye-witness account of them. The 
first of the two anecdotes I have selected, came to me in 
the way of oral tradition, and the name of the hero has 
escaped me. 

The peculiarity of this Sicilian robber’s case is, that 
he did every thing single handed—he commanded 
no band, but mannequins, or large puppets the size 
of life, made and dressed up by himself, were his 
passive but effective satellites. He must have been 
an artist of considerable ingenuity, for his figures were 
perfect as far as brigand costume and ferocity of expres- 
sion went. Their eyes were large and staring, their 
whiskers most tremendous, and their mouths, of course, 
were never seen to relax with a smile of good nature. 

His plan of operation was simply this. He set up 





his puppets against a bank or hillock by some road side, 
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or among bushes or thickets hanging over the road—he 
contrived to make them hold long guns pointed down on 
the road, and their daggers and couteaux de chasse were 
visible in their bosoms or girdles. His position was al- 
ways chosen where the road or mountain path was bro- 
ken and tortuous, and where passengers would come 
suddenly in view of his troop and be covered by their 
musketry at the turn of a corner. While they remain- 
ed more immoveable even than Austrian sentinels at 
their posts, he kept a sharp look out from a point whence 
he could see the approaches by the road on both sides. 
If the travellers were numerous and well armed, he 
withdrew his men, like a prudent commander, and hid 
them and himself in the thicket; but if those who ap- 
proached were less formidable, he placed himself by the 
side of his steady troop, and when the timid wayfarers 
popped upon the appalling spectacle of their fierce faces, 
and murderous guns that seemed just joing to be fired 
at them, he rushed upon them, well armed as he always 
was, and made them perform the “ faccia in terra” evo- 
lution, which they readily did, under the impression 
that they would be shot by the figures on the road side 
if they disobeyed. He then made them give up their 
money or what moveable things of value they might 
have with them; and this also they did with prompti- 
tude, thinking a whole band of robbers kept guard over 
them. As soon as this agreeable operation was perform- 
ed, he ordered them to rise and return the way they 
had come, swearing by the most tremendous oaths, that 
he among them who should dare to look back, was a 
dead man! ; 

When the despoiled had departed, he relieved his 
guard, carried off and concealed his never murmuring 
adherents, until he should again think proper to take 
the field, and instead of dividing the spoils with greedy 
comrades, he put them all into his own pocket. 

Numerous were the robberies committed by the soli- 
tary Sicilian in this ingenious manner, and as he was 
continually changing his scene of action, the whole 
island soon rang with the fame of his formidable band. 
Yet, do what they would, government could never trace 
them. Even when, as at times it happened, a military 


force was in the neighbourhood of the place where the 
depredation was committed, and sent in pursuit with 
the greatest alacrity, they never could come up with the 


banditti., Nor could promises or threats, or actual vio- 
lence and torture, ever extract from the shepherds or the 
peasantry, scattered about spots likely to be their haunts, 
a confession that they had ever supplied the dangerous 
band with food—had ever even seen them. It may well 
be conceived that the pardon of accomplices and rewards 
offered to such of the band as would return to society, 
and “turn king’s evidence” (as our Newgate. phrase 
goes), were all thrown away, and that none of the rob- 
ber’s gang would betray him. The trick, however, was 
detected at last. One day a considerable armed force 
came so suddenly upon the ingenious chief, who had 
not, perhaps, chosen his spot with his usual felicity, that 
he had not time to withdraw his faithful adherents be- 
fore the caccialori, or sharpshooters, were in front of 
them, and within rifle shot, summoning them to surren- 
der. 

“ Lay down your arms and submit,” cried the captain 
of the troop, “ and no evil shall befall you from us— 
justice will deal with you, and our government is mer- 
ciful!’’ ‘There was no answer returned, and as the offi- 
cer saw thé robbers’ guns still levelled at him and his 
men, he gave the word of command. “ Present arms!” 

The cacciatori levelled their rifles, but to their sur- 
prise the robbers neither spoke fiér_retreated, nor dipped 
behind the bushes, but stood there like targets to be 
shot at. 

“ Fire !”” cried.the captain, 

The soldiers discharged their pieces. One of the rob- 
bers fell, another staggered, and.remained declining from 
the perpendicular, but the others-were as fixed as before, 
and to the no small surprise of the soldiers did not even 
return their fire. 

The captain and his men thought they were entranced 
—fixed by a spell, or else planning some desperate ma- 
neuvre, nor did they fire again, until they had well look- 
ed to their flanks and rear, expecting an ambushed at- 
tack by others of this Pythagorean band. 

At the second volley three more of the robbers fell, 
and then the soldiers boldly rushed forward to the 
thicket—when they had the satisfaction to find that they 
had been kept in awe by puppets, and had been firing 
at jackets and breeches stuffed with straw, two of which 
fierce figures, still alert, seemed to defy them to do their 
worst! 

The mover of the marionette bandits had meanwhile 


made good his escape, but he was caught, some time 
after the destruction of his band, in the commission of 
some paltry footpad robbery, and sent to the galleys, 
where he used afterwards to amuse his companions in 
captivity by relating his wonderful exploits as capo-ban- 
dito, or robber chiet.* 

The second anecdote is worth slight mention. 

A friend of mine, a young English merchant, tolera- 
bly well acquainted with Sicily and its language, travel- 
ling some years ago in the interior of the island, had to 
pass a place that for some months had enjoyed a disa- 
greeable notoriety as being frequented by an association 
that levied contributions on the road, and occasionally 
forgot that commandment which saith “ Thou shalt do 
no murder.” About the hour of noon he reached a soli- 
tary taverna on the side of a lofty mountain, and here, 
though he knew it was the very worst place on his jour- 
ney, he was obliged to stop to rest his tired mules. 
Making a virtue of necessity, my friend followed the 
very sinister-looking Boniface of the miserable inn to a 
little room, where a table was soon spread for him. The 
house afforded nothing but eggs, garlic, a little macca- 
roni, some sour bread and sourer wine; but like an ex- 
perienced traveller he had brought a good basket with 
him, and this being handed in, he began to make a 
hearty meal. He was considerably advanced in this 
pleasant operation, and, having swallowed a glass or twoof 
generous Faro wine, was becoming very indifferent to 
banditti and the dangers of the road, when he was star- 
tled by a loud fierce voice speaking outside of the inn. 
He ran to the window, but on looking out, he only saw 
his muleteex, who had evidently. been disturbed in a 
slumber, ritbbing his eyes, and the brawny back of a 
tall man who was gliding into the house. He thought 
the latter might be the landlord, and returned to his seat 
and table, but before he could carry the next morsel to 
his mouth, he heard heavy footsteps approaching the 
door—in the next moment, the door flew open, and a 
man of almost gigantic stature, with a long gun in his 
hand, a brace of pistols and a long knife in his girdle, 
entered the room. My friend started up. The intruder 
eyed him from head to foot, and his countenance, before 
none of the mildest, now relaxed, and he said, “Oh! 
you are an Englishman, are you?—Pray don’t let me 
disturb you.” He was about to turn out of the room, 
when my friend, recovering his presence of mind, paid 
him the compliment, never omitted in Sicily or the 
south of Italy, when one is found eating, of inviting him 
to partake with him. The intruder declined, but my 
friend not confining himself to a mere empty compli- 
ment (and among the Sicilians and Neapolitans it is no 
more) pressed him to share his meal, and the stranger, 
placing his long gun by his side, sat down. 

He declined partaking of a pasticcio, or meat-pic, be- 
cause it was a fast day, but accepted of some good biscuit 
and English cheese, which he declared to be excellent, 
and drank freely enough of the Faro wine. 

By degrees, the two became very sociable. They 
talked about the English army that had been in Sicily, 
(almost the only place I have had the fortune to visit, 
where the English have left grateful hearts behind them;) 
then of the Neapolitans, whom the stranger of course 
hated; then of one thing, and then of another, until my 
friend alluded to the state of the roads and the banditti. 

“ You are safe from them,” said the stranger, touch- 
ing my friend’s glass with his own, “ take my word for 
that! I am their chief—Don Cesare !” 

My friend, though he had some slight suspicion or 
misgiving, concealed his emotion as much as he could, 
and even went so far as to mutter the formula of polite- 
ness—that he was much honoured in making his ac- 
quaintance. He could not, however, conceal his real 
feelings from the quick-eyed Sicilian, who said, as though 
his delicacy was hurt by his suspicion, “ Signor, mi fate 
torto: Sir, you wrong me; I would not, for the wealth 
of all Palermo, hurt a hair of your. head, or take from 


* This trick has been repeated in our days in the south of 
France—but, if [ remember well, the perpetrator of it was either 
a Sicilian or a Neapolitan. ‘‘ My companions in the diligence,”’ 
said the late Mr. Henry Matthews, who was travelling at the time 
from Montpelier to Beziers, “ were all on the qui vive, for the car- 
riage had been stopped and robbed two evenings before by a single 
footpad. ‘This fellow had practised a most ingenious stratagem to 
effect his purpose. _He manufactured ten men of straw, and drew 
them up in the road in battle array; and advancing some distance 
before them, he ordered the diligence to stop, threatening if the 
least resistance was offered, to call up his companions and put all 
the passengers to death. In this manner he laid the whole party 
under contribution, among whom were two Spanish merchants, 
whose purses were heavily laden.”"— Diary of an Invalid, p. 405. 
I bave heard this story much better told. My narrator dwelt par- 
ticularly on the rage of one of the passengers, a French officer—a 
vieille moustache—on his discovering that he had been terrified 
into, or out of disciction-—by ten men of straw! 








e ————— 
you, without your free will, so much as this bit of bis. 
cuit. I have served your countrymen—I wish the 
were back again. I have eaten their bread, and though 
circumstances have made me what I am, I will continue 
to be the friend of every Englishman I meet.” 

Quite tranquillised by these words, and the earnest 
manner in which the brigand uttered them, my friend 
gave appropriate thanks, and then made free to ask what 
were the circumstances that had driven him to such a 
dangerous profession? The robber replied without any 
shyness. 

It appeared that Don Cesare was one of those Sicilians 
who, when the Neapolitans made their revolution in 1890 
aimed at still further changes, or‘at rendering their island 
independent of the continental kingdom to which it has 
been so long linked. These men, who were very nu. 
merous, would hear nothing of the benefits of that con. 
stitution which their fellow subjects, the Neapolitans, 
without knowing what it was, had adopted from the 
Spaniards, but insisted on separating from them and 
erecting Sicily into one jndependent state, witha kin 
and constitution of its own. In attempting to effect this, 
much crime and cruelty were committed, much blood 
was,shed ; and, be it said in justice, considerable deter. 
mination and valour shown by the lower order of the Si. 
cilians, particularly at Palermo, where for some time they 
kept at bay a whole Neapolitan army, commanded by 
General Florestan Pepe, a brother to, but an abler man 
than, William Pepe, the hero of Rieti. The Sicilian 
patriots, however, could not succeed; and, not many 
months after, when the Neapolitan constitution was 
“ whistled down the wind,” and old King Ferdinand re. 
pristinated, that sovereign thought fit to investigate the 
offences of his Sicilian subjects. Some were arrested 
and thrown into prison ; some hid themselves, and some, 
among whom was my friend’s acquaintance, Don Cesare, 
fled to the mountains, and turned brigands. 

When my friend’s curiosity was satisfied on this head, 
he ventured to express his surprise at the liberty of range 
the robber allowed himself, and to ask if he were not 
afraid the people of the country would lay hands on him? 
To this, Don Cesare said, that besides his own gun and 
knife, he had always the arms of others near him; that 
in a minute he could surround the house where they 
were with his trusty followers ; and that as to the coun. 
try people they knew their own interests too well to in- 
terfere with those who never harmed them, and who, af- 
ter all, were nothing less than unfortunate honest men 
that had attempted to rid the island of the Neapolitans. 

By this time the refreshed mules were at the door of 
the hostel; so, thanking Don Cesare for his civility and 
communicativeness, as that preparatory step to every de- 
parture from an inn, he called the ill-looking Boniface 
for his bill. ‘The host only followed the usual practice, 
by asking a young Englishman somewhat more than 
double what he would have asked a Sicilian. My friend, 
without a remark, drew out his purse: the robber snatched 
it from him, and shut it up in his broad, horny hand. 
“ No, sir, this shall never be—the account is not just,” 
said he; and then turning to the host, he bade him have 
a conscience, and not assassinate a stranger, and an 
Englishman, in that way. 

The innkeeper muttered something: my friend, who 

did not wish to have words about what after all was a 
mere trifle, not amounting to more than five or six shil- 
lings, begged for his purse, that he might pay the de- 
mand; but the robber would suffer no such thing, and 
still clenching the money in his fist, he turned again to 
Boniface, and said, he would fare il conto, or make the 
bill. 
This accordingly he did, marking the calielon; such as 
“a feed for two mules,” “ ditto for one muleteer,” “ bread,” 
“fried eggs,” &c. on his fingers, and then putting the 
precise price to each, he summed up a total which might 
have met the approbation of even Joseph Hume, Esq. 
M. P. He next counted out the money into the palm of 
the host, who seemed not to dare to make any other re- 
mark, and twisting up my friend’s purse as though it 
was never more to be opened, he restored it to him with 
a short piece of Italian advice to be more careful of its 
contents. i 

At the inn door he helped my friend to mount his 
mule, and when he offered him his hand, and would have 
bidden him farewell, the robber whispered—* No, we 
must not part company so soon; there are others may 
meet you between this and the next town; I will see you 
in safety.” They then went on, the robber striding by 
the side of my friend’s mule, and talking all the way in 
a cheerful tone. They had not gone much more than a 
mile when threc wild-looking fellows were seen descend- 
ing from the mountain’s side towards the, road, which 
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sore ran through a deep winding hollow. As these men 

ached, they called on the travellers to stop, and had 
Jevelled their guns at them, when Don Cesare, who had 
been concealed from them by the mule, and the person 
of my friend, stepped forward in the road, showed him- 
self, waved his hand backward, and cried out in a voice 
like thunder, “ In dietro, canaglia ! iddi sun amici! Santu 
Diavoluni !* in dietro!” or, “ Back, you blackguards, 
these are friends ! Saint Devil! get ye back”. The three 
rufians recovered their guns, threw them. over their 
shoulders, and without saying a word returned up the 
mountain. ; z 

‘The robber-chief took no notice of what had happened, 
but walking a little ahead of the mules that he might be 
seen, continued in conversation on indifferent subjects 
until they came to a fair piece of newly-made road, in- 
closed on either side by magnificent hedges, (common 
things in Sicily and Calabria,) composed of the gigantic 
aloes, Indian-fig plants, and high flowering geraniums. 
“Here you are safe,” said the robber, grasping my 
friend’s hand ; “ this road winds round the hill to the 
town of San Giovanni, and here we must part !”’ 

« Yes,” said the muleteer, addressing my friend, “ Yes, 
Don Giorgio, it is only a quarter of an hour to San Gio- 
yanni !”” 

“Don Giorgio!’ said the outlaw: “ is that your name? 
It is the name of your king whom I have served! May 
the blessed Virgin go with you,” and giving a last friendly 
squeeze to my friend’s hand, he turned back, shouting as 
he went, “* Viva il Re Giorgio !’’ Long live King George! 

He had not been gone many minutes, when my friend 
heard one of those long shrill whistles which the Sicilians 
and Calabrians are particularly expert in producing, by 
applying their fingers to their tongue and lips. ‘The 
young Englishman turned his head, and presently saw 
above the hill round which he was winding, the gigantic 
figure of the outlaw, accompanied by three other men, 
striding up the mountain. ‘The chief also happened to 
turn his head nearly at the same instant. He waved a 
silk handkerchief, and again shouting “ Viva il Re 
Giorgio!” thus took his last farewell! 

The muleteer, who had preserved a respectful silence, 
only broken by a word or two, as long as the outlaw was 
with them, now gave way to his tongue. “ Don Cesare,” 
said he, “ is a robber—there is no doubt of that; some 
say an assassin, though, for my part, I believe he has 
only killed five or six Neapolitans; but there is much 
that is good in him for all that!” After my friend’s ex- 
perience, it was not for him to contradict the muleteer’s 
assertion. 

—>— 


SPANISH BRIGANDS. 


For brigands, Spain stands next in rank to the king- 
dom of Naples and the states of the church. The reasons 
are too obvious to require any explanation here. In com- 
paring the Italian with the Spanish bands, from the ac- 
counts I have read and heard, I should be inclined to say 
that the latter were generally more brutal and ferocious, 
and less romantic—if, after all I have said, the reader 
will still deem-the term romantic at all applicable to the 
Italian banditti. 


— 


POLINARIO. A 


My first anecdote of Spanish robbers is rather of an 
agreeable character. It is extracted from the work of a 
tecent traveller, from Mr. Inglis’s “ Spain in 1830.” Our 
countryman in the course of his peregrinations, stopped 
one night at a posada, or inn, in the south of Spain, and 
sat down to sup at a sort of lable d’hote, with such com- 
pany as had gathered at the said place of repose and re- 
fection. 

“ Towards the conclusion of supper, a guest of no small 
importance took his place at the table : this was no other 
man than the celebrated Polinario, during eleven years 
the dread of half Spain, and now following the honest 
calling of guard of the Seville diligence. I never saw a 

t man, or one whose appearance more clearly indi- 
cated the profession which he had abandoned. I could 
not help fancying that his countenance expressed a cer- 
tain lawlessness of mind, and contempt of peaceable per- 
sons like myself, which an assumed suavity of manner 
was unable altogether to conceal: this suavity of man- 
ner is, however, very remarkable, and I belicve is in 
perfect accordance with his conduct when a robber ; for 


.*I do not know why, but the Sicilians and Calabrians have made 
his satanic majesty a saint. Santu diavolu, with its augmentative 
Santu diavoluni, is continually inthe mouth of both. Tt is as much 
their habitual oath as certain two monosyllables are those of the 


Polinario was never guilty of any act of wanton cruelty 
or barbarity, but along with the most fearless courage, he 
always evinced a certain forbearance, not uncommon 
among Spanish banditti; but in him, having a deeper 
seat than the mock civility of a Spanish thief, arising 
rather from a softness at heart, which afterwards led toa 
change in his mode of life. The history of this change is 
curious, and I pledge myself for its authenticity. 

“The usual range of Polinario was the northern part 
of the Sierra Morena and the southern parts of la Mancha; 
and here he remained during eleven years. 

“A few years ago, understanding that the archbishop 

of Gaen would pass the Sierra Morena in his carriage, 
without other attendants than his servants, he lay in wait 
for the prelate, and stopped his carriage. ‘The archbishop 
of course delivered his money; and Polinario having re- 
ccived it, asked his blessing: upon this, the archbishop 
began to remonstrate with the robber, setting forth the 
heinousness of his offences, and the wickedness of his 
life: but Polinario interrupted the archbishop, by telling 
him it was of no use remonstrating upon his manner of 
life, unless his grace could obtain a pardon for the past ; 
because, without this, it was impossible he could change 
his mode of living. 
“The archbishop of Gaen is a good man; and feeling 
a real desire to assist Polinario in his half-expressed de- 
sire of seeking a better way of life, he passed his word 
that he would obtain for him his majesty’s pardon; and 
Polinario came under a solemn promise to the archbishop, 
that he would rob no more. In this way the matter stood 
for eleven months; for it was eleven months before the 
archbishop could obtain the pardon he had promised; and 
during all this time Polinario was obliged to conceal 
himself from the pursuit which the offer of a consider- 
able reward had long before instigated. At length, how- 
ever, the pardon was obtained; and Polinario was free to 
lead an honest life. He admits, however, that he is not 
contented with the change, and makes no hesitation in 
saying, that the promise made to the archbishop alone 
prevents him from returning to his former profession ; 
but he says the archbishop kept his word to him, and he 
will keep his word to the archbishop.” 





During the peninsular war, Napoleon, who then drew 
his resources from so many countries, and had establish. 
ed the conscription, and by making war the only profit- 
able occupation, had awakened a military spirit nearly all 
over Europe, had, as it will be remembered, a number of 
Italian regiments in the field. Besides the officers of 
these regiments, many young Italians of good families, 
particularly Neapolitans, were to be found on the staff of 
King Joseph, who had done ill, as far as his happiness 
was concerned, to quit the sure throne of Naples for the 
very uncertain one of Spain. ‘Though his government 
was not a very popular one at Naples, during the short 
time it lasted, the monarch had made such good use of 
his leisure, and of the lax morality then prevailing, that 
at his departure for Spain, he was sincerely regretted by 
a number of gay dames, who, having no longer his libe- 
rality to look to, warmly recommended their brothers, 
their cousins, &c. to be provided for in his new kingdom. 
It was curious enough to observe, that, in many instances, 
these young Italians, now sent to assist in the subjuga- 
tion of Spain by the French, were descended from Spanish 
families, whose founders had served and found fortune in 
the Spanish armics that had subdued Italy, and under 
the great Captain Gonsalvo di Cordova and others, had 
established the dominion of Spain in the Milanese and 
the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, in spite of all the efforts 
of the French. The shoots that Spain had thrown out in 
foreign conquest, were now returning to strike at her 
own proud trunk and root! The hero of the following 
robber story was not, however, of Spanish lineage, but 
descended from an ancient. family originally of the re- 
public of Genoa, and long settled in the kingdom of Na- 
ples, where their possessions, particularly in Calabria, 
were at one time of an enormous extent: nor though on 
the staff of King Joseph, and a personal favourite of his, 
did Don Francesco owe his post, or his hopes of advance- 
ment, to sister or cousin, or any relation, or connection, 
or friend ef the female gender whatsoever. ‘The name 
and rank of his family had had their influence of course, 
and Joseph, who was far from being either adventurous 
or courageous himself, admired those qualities in others— 
and there Was not a person about him more distinguished 
by them than the young Italian. 

Whenever there was any thing daring to be done, 
whenever there was a message to be carried that required 
extraordinary speed, of all the aides-de-camp and others, 
Don Francesco was always the first to offer himself. But 





glish. 





no need for haste when he met with his adventure. - The 
intrusive king had been for some time at Madrid; Eng- 
land had not yet armed Wellington to do wonders, Spain 
seemed prostrate before the French, and though an occa- 
sional deed of blood showed ‘their antipathy to the in- 
truders, the destructive guerilla warfare was not yet 
commenced ; and though an occasional robbery was 
heard of, the country was not held as being much in- 
fested by banditti, and officers came and went, only ac- 
companied by their orderlies, 

Don Francesco was, therefore, despatched one morning, 
with only one man, a steady, old Polish trooper, to carry 
some instructions to a small corps of the French army in 
cantonments, not many miles from Madrid. Having de- 
livered these, he was to visit some outposts scattered 
round the country, and then return to head-quarters at 
his own leisure, or rather, there was no precise time 
fixed for his return. He arrived safely at the canton- 
ments, and having finished his short business, would 
have proceeded farther that evening, but the colonel com- 
manding there was a countryman, and an old friend, and 
he pressed him to stay dinner, and then it was too late to 
go any further that night. At the colonel’s table were 
two young Frenchmen, who talked of relieving the ennvi 
of “ country quarters” the following morning by a shoot- 
ing excursion, and as the ground they intended.to beat 
was the same over which Don Francesco’s road lay, it 
was agreed, not only that they should start together, but 
that he, having finished his inspection, should join them, 
and take a day’s sport. 

Accordingly, they set off in high spirits the next morn- 
ing, Don Francesco followed by his staunch Pole, but 
the French officers with no attendant, save a young, 
naked legged Castilian, who carried their game bags, 
and acted as guide. ‘They parted company at the head 
of a little valley or hollow, about two hours before noon. 
There was no inn or posada near, bat a scattered village 
seemed to lie midway up the hollow, and here it was 
agreed Don Francesco should join the young Frenchmen 
early in the evening, and after passing the night at the 
village, they were to continue their sport on the morrow. 
As he rode on his way he heard rather an active firing 
on the side of his friends, and anxious to have a share of 
such good sport, he put spurs to his horse, and did not 
draw rein until he came up to one of the French pickets. 
He here finished his business in a very short time, and 
obtaining a fresh horse, proceeded to do the rest of his 
duty. He now found he had more ground to go over 
than he had imagined, and when he returned to the post 
where he had leit his own horse, it was much later than 
he could have wished. ‘l'o increase his comfort, a ser- 
jeant of tirailleurs, who had the command, assured him 
that in spite of all the troops*scattered over the country, 
the Spaniards were daily beeoming bolder, and showing 
that they detested the French—that a commissary of the 
army, and an officer of the line, had been assaulted, not 
many days before, in the very district he had to traverse, 
and had escaped: being murdered almost by miracle; and 
finally, he added, that even before the French invasion, 
the place bore a bad name for robbers. ‘The young Nea- 
politan thought his friends had been rather unlueky in 
the choice of their shooting ground; but he could hardly 
fancy breaking his engagement, and late as it was, he 
mounted. his own. steed, which was by this time well re- 
freshed, and set off at a hand-gallop for the glen where 
he had left them, The old Polish trooper, who had heard 
the dialogue. between his master and the serjeant, would, 
of a certainty, have rather rebroussé chemin; but he was 
accustomed to danger, he was piqued too by the seeming 
indifference to it in Don Francesco, and he could not con- 
ceive (he had yet to learn what the Spaniards were) that 
the peasantry would dare to attack an officer of rank so 
near the French forces, 

They reached the glen where they had left the two 
Frenchmen in safety, but it was dark, and when they 
rode up to what they had taken in the morning for a vil- 
lage, nearly every, white spot, instead of being a house, 
was a calcareous rock. ‘There were, however, among 
these deceptive projections some half dozen of miserable 
cottages, where Don Francesco confidently expected to 
find his friends; but where, on enquiry, he found them 
not, and if the words of the inhabitants were to be taken, 
no such persons had been seen there since the morning. 
Rather inclined to be angry at his friends for their-want 
of punctuality, than to suspect any thing had happened to 
them, Don Francesco was about to turn his horses’ head, 
when an old goatherd addressed him, and told him he had 
seen the two strangers cross the hills at the top of the glen, 
and that doubtless they would be found at a farm-house 
in that direction—not more than a good league off, where 





there appeared to be no danger whatever, and there was 


the game was most abundant. 
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Spirited on by this intelligence, the young Neapolitan 
took the direction pointed out to him, and, darker and 
darker though it became, he and his follower contrived 
to make gvod speed for half an hour, when tliey thought 
they ought to be near thé said farm-house. But when 
they slackened their pace, and peered through the night- 
gloom, and listened to catch, if it might be, the barking 
of a dog, or the tinkling bells of a shecp-fold, or any 
thing to announce the neighbouthod of a farm or a cot- 
tage, they could see nothing, but that the rough path 
they had hitherto followed now lost itself in a labyrinth 
of other paths, and nothing in the world could they hear 
but the panting of their horses and the murwour of the night- 
wind among the brush-wood that grew on every side of 
them. The country also seemed to be wilder and more 
desolate even than that they had lefi—and a country more 
treeless, houscless, uncultivated, barren, and utterly deso- 
lote, than that round Madrid, is*searcely to be found in 
Europe. Don Francesco, however, was not to be turned 
back; and, indeed to go back to the pickets, or to attempt 
reaching the cantonments, would now have been as diflicult 
as to find out the farm-house. He did, therefore, what is 
perhaps as wise a thing as a man ean do under such cir- 
cumstances, he threw the reins on hishorse’s neck, and let 
him choose his own way. The sagacious creature had not 
gone far, when he drew up his head, and then threw out 
his nostrils, and then neighed, and the moment afler a little 
glimmering light gave an additional proof that they were 
near some habitation. “It is the farm-house we are 
seeking,” thought the young man; and going on in the 
direction of the light, they soon found themselves before 
a long, low wall, in which, after groping for some tiine, 
they found a strong wooden gate. As they struck upon 
this, the light disappeared—then they heard a slight 
noise—and the light re-appeared, but lower down than it 
had been seen before. They then heard the sounds of 
the opening of a door, and then a light was seen ap- 
proaching them. Nothing doubting but that his friends 
were within, Don Francesco now called out their names. 
There was no answer given ; but presently the gate before 
which he stood was unbarred, and they were admitted 
into an open yard, which seemed to have stabling and 
barns round three of its sides. From the readiness with 
which they had gained admittance, both master and man 
were confirmed in their opinion that their friends must 
be there, and retired to rest ; and they asked no questions, 
until their conductor, an old Spaniard,’led them to the 
door of the house, on whose threshold there stood an- 
other Spaniard, who scemcd to wear a hospitable smile 
on his countenance. After a courteous salutation, the 
young oflicer asked whether there were not two French- 
men within. 

They were not—they Tad not been seen—but had 
they come, there would have been a welcome for them, 
as there was for those caballcros who now arrived, was 
the reply. 

The fellow’s manncrs were good; there seemed an air 
of mildness and respectability about him—the night 
without was as dark as ever, and a cold rain, that had 
been threatening for some time, now began to pelt most 
pitilessly ; so wishing his friends, wherever they might 
be, as civil a host and-as good a lodging as he seemed to 
have lighted upon, he gave his horse to his orderly, and 
walked in. The epartment had nothing remarkable 
about it. Its inmates were, an old woman, another man, 
whose countenance was not very prepossessing, but not 
much wilder or more “forbidding than the general run of 
the dingy Castilian peasants, and to’ these was presently 
added, besides the host who had entéred- with Don Fran- 
cesco, a young and rather pretty girl, who seated herself 
near the fire, which burned in the centre of the rooin. 
To her, of course, the young soldicr’s attention was 
presently turned. He saw hier lean her head on both her 
hands, as though suffering from pain; and then he saw, 
or fancied he saw, that she looked at him now and then— 
looked at him with uneasiness. Perhaps, however, this 
only struck him afterwards. , 

As an Italian, whose language is itself so like to the 
Spanish, Don Franceseo had not had much difficulty in 
learning the latter idiom ; he had now, moreover, been 
some months in the country, and being ratlHer of a literary 
turn, he had paid some attention to its books and gram- 
mar, &c—things which the French were very apt to 
despise. And then the French, generally, as we all know, 
have a remarkable inaptitude for languages; so much so, 
that there was not one in a thousand among them, who, 
even after several years’ residence in Italy, could express 
himself in that beautiful tongue with any thing like pro- 
priety of idiom or accent. 

As he spoke to them, the Castilians made the remark 


Spanish as they had never. heard’ from the mouth of a 
Frenchman. 

“| am no Frenchman,” said ‘he 

This assertion evidently produced.a considerable effect : 
the Spanish girl fixed her large black eyes on him ; the 
man, who seemed the master of the house, asked him of 
what country then he was. 

When he replied he was an Italian, the host rejoined, 
“Oh, then you are half a Spaniard—but you are here 
with the French army after all !” 

_ As Don Franceseo was thinking he did not altogether 

like the tone with wlrich the last words:were pronounced, 
and the expression of countenance that accompanied 
them, his Polish trooper, who had been busy with the 
horses, came in, and stepping up to his master, whispered 
in French, “I hope, sir, we have got into friendly quar- 
ters—but there is something ] don’t quite fancy—there 
are several desperate looking fellows in the stable, and | 
am almost sure, the old goatherd who directed us hither 
is one among them!” 
Startled as he was at this information, the young soldier, 
however, preserved his presence of mind: he felt that if 
they had really fallen into a trap, escape by force was 
utterly impracticable ; and that the best thing he could 
do, was to keep a watchful eye on his friends within the 
house, and to tranquillise his faithful companion, who 
might be on his guard as to what was going on without. 
So, affecting to treat lightly the trooper’s suspicions, and 
only telling him to keep the saddles on the horses, and 
to have their reins ready on their necks, he gave him part of 
the supper and wine his host had provided, and dismissed 
him, with a recommendation to sleep as lightly as though 
he were picketed in the ficld with the enemy close before 
him. While he took his own supper, Don Francesco 
continued his conversation with the Spaniards. So quiet 
and well disposed did they all again scem, that his ap- 
prehensions almost entirely left him, and he taxed him- 
self with folly for having suspected any evil at their 
hands. 

It was by this time waxing late—two of the Spaniards 
and the old woman had retired one by one, very devoutly 
wishing him “la buena noche,” and that the saints might 
guard him. The young girl lingercd still, but she, too, 
withdrew at last. Don Francesco then enquired his way 
for the morrow’s journey, and expressing his intention 
of setting off at daybreak, begged -to be shown to his 
place of rest. T7Iis complacent host regretted that his 
accommodations were not better, and led him up a 
tottering wooden staircase, or rather a broad-stepped 
ladder, into a large dark room, which seemed to prolong 
itself over part of the stabling. There was a narrow 
window at cach end of the room, from one of which he 
fancied the light that first attracted him must have pro- 
cceded. ‘The floor of the room was partly covered with 
grain and houschold provisions, but near the farther end, 
to which they advanced, there were two low couches, 
one of which was already occupied by somebody with a 
large Spanish capote thrown over him. The host, put- 
ting his finger to his mouth, as if to prevent talking, 
which might disturb the sleeper, pointed to the mattress 
in the opposite corner ; and no sooner had Don Francesco 
thrown his military cloak upon it, than whispering him a 
good night, the host instantly withdrew, and carried the 
lamp with him. As he descended the ladder, he drew a 
trap-door after him, and the young soldier heard the 
noise, as if of a sliding bolt, to secure the door. 

This jarred unpleasantly on Don Francesco’s nerves. 
Instead of throwing himself at once on the couch, he 
grasped his pistols, which he had kept about his person, 
and drawing his sword, groped his way to the upper.end 
of the room by whiich he had entered. The intense dark- 
ness of the night had somewhat abated—a glimmering 
of uncertain light penetrated through the low narrow 
windows which were opposite to each other, and fell on 
two small spaces of the flooring, but all the rest of the 
long room was wrapped in a gloom so dense, that he could 
not see the bright blade of the weapon he heid in his 
hand. With some difficulty he piloted himself through 
the heterogeneous materials that encumbered the apart- 
ment, and by kneeling down and feeling the rough boards 
with his hand, he detected an iron ring whichpraised the 
trap-door. ‘To his surprise and relief, when he applied 
his arm’s strength to this, the door opened at once, and 
proved his ear had deceived him as to its being fastened. 
He again thought himself a fool for harbouring suspicion; 
but before returning to his resting-place, he listened a 
few seconds at the aperture he had made by only par- 
tially lifting up the door. At first all was silent as 
though he had held his ear over an opened tomb, and 
then he heard the low murmuring of a voice below as if 








with astonishment, that Don Francesco spoke such 





in prayer. Encouraged by the latter circumstance, and 


had brought out a lamp. 


another voice below; “ perhaps the report 0 


fully deciding once more that he was in the hands of 
good honest people, he groped his way back to the couch, 
Still, however, spite of himself, there was a lingering of 
doubt and suspicion, and before he threw himself on his 
mattress, he crept across the room to the side-of his sleep. 
ing companion. Whoever this was, he seemed to sleep 
most peacefully—with his capote drawn over his head, 
not even his breathing could be heard. 

‘* Peoplé do not sleep this way in a den of robbers and 
murderers,” thought Don Francesco, who at length 
wrapped his own mantle about him ‘and laid himself 
down. All remained quiet—he thought a little of the 
events of the day, and his disappointment, and again 
hoping that his unpunctual friends had come to no 
harm, and had found as good lodgings as he had done, 
he gave way to fatigue and drowsiness and was fallin 
asleep—when he was sucdenly started by the creaking 
of a door. Quick as he was, before he grasped his 
sword and pistols and rose to his feet, a door, which he 
had not observed in the darkness, was opened between 
iim and the bed on the opposite side of the room, anda 
little yellow lamp, as though of a light screened, rushed 
into the apartment. 

Though the prospect of a hopeless struggle now 
presented itself, and the chill of despair fell on his 
heart, the young soldier levelled his pistol with a 
steady aim, and had nearly pressed the ready trigger, 
when he saw that the figure which stole into the room 
was that of the young Spanish damsel, whose conduct 
and looks below stairs had attracted his attention. 

“Stranger !” said she in a fearfully agitated whisper, 
“put up your arms and follow me—there is hardly a 
minute between you and murder !” : 

“Ah! is it so!” said the young man, gasping for 
breath. 

“ You will be the first guest that leaves this room 
oni said the girl: “But haste, or you will be too 
ate!” 

‘Then let me rouse also this man who sleeps s0 
soundly,” said Don Francesco. 

“ Think of yourself—he needs not your care!” said 
the girl. 

Even in that extremity of danger the brave soldier 


could not reconcile himself to the thought of leaving a 


fellow creature to the knife, and he stepped to the other 
side of the room. The trembling girl moved with him, 


drew the capote from the body, and holding down the 
lamp she held, and turning away her own eyes, disclosed 
to those of Don Francesco the ghastly countenance of 
one of the young Frenchmen he had been in search of. 


As to what passed after this horrid disclosure,—as 


to his feelings or his actions, for some seconds, the 
young man could never render an account. 


What he 
first recollected was standing at the head of a flight of 


rough stone steps that.descended from what appeared 
to be a hayloft into the courtyard, with the Spanish 
girl pointing to the wall that enclosed the court. While 
standing here listening to the directions the girl was 
giving him, as to the road-he was to take to reach 


Madrid—he heard the well-known voice of his poor 


faithful trooper utter a French exclamation, and the 


next instant the report of a carbine shot, and then the 


noise of a deadly scuffle proceeded from that part of the 
stable which now seemed to be immediately beneath his 
feet. 


“Oh, fly !—it is your only hope—may God go with 


you!” muttered the agonised girl, still pointing to the 
wall, More than half stupified, Don Francesco crept 
down the stone steps; but as he descended, he saw @ 
man who had come out from the lower apartment or 
from the stable, udvance across the courtyard to the 
narrow space between the foot of the stairs and the foot 
of the outer wall of the farm he had to climb. He 
then heard a long heavy groan—and then four more 
Spaniards came out and joined the man he had just 
seen. “The dog of a Frenchman is done 
one, whose voice seemed to be that of the host, “ but he 
has wounded me sorely in the arm. Quick, however : 
the noise will have.awakened his master, and we shall 
have ‘trouble in despatching him!” 


said 


for,” 


Don Francesco turned his head—the light and the 


girl were gone—the door at the top of the staircase 
seemed closed; but dark as it was, and though he had 


now crouched in the smallest compass possible under 


the rude stone ballustrade that ran along one side of the 
steps, he dreaded they must discover bim eve 


n from 
below as he lay there, for by this time one of the men 
» whispered 


“He remains quiet, however, as. yet : 
“tig * ropert of the fellow’s 
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Way, and in about a quarter of an hour, as day broke 
| into fulness of light, he saw a low, little village close be- 
fore him, with a detachment of French troops mustering 
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f once.” The speaker’s foot seemed to be on the first 
step of ‘the stone stairs, the light moved in the same 
direction, and it was impossible Don Francesco cotld 
have escaped another moment, when a shrill female 
shriek was heard at the opposite end of the hodse, and 
avoice cried “ The Frenchman!’ “ The officer!” The 
Spaniards, fancying their aroused victim was there 
aitempting his escape, rushed in that direction ; whilst 
on Francesco, understanding and availing himself of 

int which evidently proceeded from the girl, 
ae down the stairs, vaulted over the wall with some 
fificulty, and ran with all his speed from the accursed 


spot. 

Though out of their lair, he was still far from being 
out of danger. They had horses, and would no doubt 
speedily pursue him; and then, in the darkness of the 
night, and in a wild country he bad never before 
traversed, he could not teil whether he was following 
his young deliverer’s directions, or running into fresh 
scenes of danger—perhaps returning on the very den 
from which he had escaped. Indeed, in a very short 
time he heard the hollow, rapid beat of horses’ hoofs on 
the dark heath. The soundgdid not, however, seem to 
‘approach—on the contrary, they waxed fainter and 
fainter, until they died away in the direction he fancied 
must be immediately opposite to that he was taking. 
Thus encouraged, he summoned up all his strength, 
and ran for a long time; but the returning agony of his 
apprehension may be conceived, when he was suddenly 
brought to a pause by ‘hearing the sound of horses’ feet 
right before him, and advancing to meet him, There 
wes not a tree, a bush'on the wide open heath to conceal 
him from his blood-thirsty pursuers. Fortunately, 
however, he had retained his dark grey cloak, and 
wrapping himself inthis, he laid himself flat on the 
ground, hoping that its colour, which assimilated with 
that of the heath, would prevent him from being 
discovered, The galloping horses came nearer and 
nearer; he saw thei take the very direction of the spot 
where he lay. And now another dreadful thought 
struck him. It might very well be that one of the 
villains in their haste had mounted his own favourite 
steed, which, if it came. near where he lay, was almost 
certain to betray him, by stopping or neighing, and 
thus he would be discovered, even if he escaped the 
searching eyes of the murdérers. He grasped his pistols : 

§ sword was out of its sheath, as it had been since 
his retreat down the stairs of the house, and thus he lay 
with the resolution to sell his life dearly. 

Meanwhile the horsemen came close upon him—so 
tlose, that at one time he thought he should be ridden 
over; but they passed the spot where he lay without 
discovering him. He remained supine as he was till the 
sounds of the hoofs and the villains’ dreadful imprecations 
died away on his ear, when he rose, and again ran for- 
ward for some time at the top of his speed. 

By this time the first rays of morning .began to ap- 
pear. Light, however, was of little service to him in 
that monotonous, unknown country, as to assisting him 
to find his way, but, on the contriry, if his pursuers 
still persisted in their search, it would betray him to 
them. He had run himself out of breath, and was so 
overcome by fatigue, that he was obliged to throw himself 
on the ground. Having rested for awhile, he resumed 
his journey, and soon came to a tolerably good, and what 
seemed a frequented road. As he hesitated here what 
direction he should now take on this road, the distant, 
Measured sounds of a drum faintly struck his ear; he 
Dent his‘ head to the earth, and then heard distinctly 
enough that it was a French drummer beating the reveil- 

, Cheered by these welcome tones, he pursued his 


onits outskirts. Setting up a shout of joy, he ran on to 
the village, where he was presently safe among friends 
and comrades. His tale of horror was soon told, and a 
plan of proceeding arranged; but more than two hours 
passed ere he was sufficiently refreshed to mount a horse, 
and head the troops in search of the assassins. Unfor- 


of every inmate had not’ been proof enough, Don Fran- 
cesco could have sworn to the apartment. He rushed 
up the ladder to the aceursed loft, expecting to find the 
body of his friend, but it was gone, and no trace of blood, 
or of any thing connected with him, was left there. Some 
of the soldiers meanwhile had gone into the stables, 
which they found as empty as the rest of the house—all 
the horses had been removed, as also the body of the 
poor Pole; but on some straw, in a corner of the stable, 
they found a little pool of blood. ‘This was the only evir 
dence of crime the premises retained» On looking over 
the house, it was discovered that the-provisions, and near- 
ly all the -portable articles of household furniture, (féw, 
and simple enough in Spain !) had been carried off. It 
was vain to think of pursuing the fugitives; they failed 
in their search after the bodies of the young officer and 
the Pole; and then Don Francesco marched his mén to 
the huts where, on the preceding night, he had spoken 
with the goatherd. The huts were as empty as the 
farm-house ! 

To conclude a long story, the murderers were never 
caught. The companion of the murdered Frenchman, 
and the boy that had accompanied them, were never 
more seen or heard of; and it was supposed that, sepa- 
rated by accident, or the design of the Spaniards, from 
his friend, this second Frenchman met the fate of the 
first, and that the guide also was killed. , 

I set aside two or three horrible and disgusting stories 
of Spanish robbers to make room for the following inte- 
resting anecdote, (communicated to me by my kind and 
talented friend Mr. Brockedon,) which shows them in a 
better light. 

A short time after the French war, and the restoration 
of Ferdinand VII., whose conduct made many of the 
loose gucrilla partics continue out in the country as bri- 
gands, an English merchant arrived one evening at a 
small mean town, at the foot of the Sierra Morena. In 
the posada of the place where he took up his lodging for 
the night, he met a Spaniard of a commanding figure, 
and of a sharp, intelligent, but amiable countenance. 
Much struck with his appearance, the Englishman en- 
tered into conversation with him, and was still more de- 
lighted by his frank spirited style of address and talking. 
Before supper was ready, the two had established that 
sort of traveller-intimacy, which is not perhaps the less 
delightful because it must finish in a few hours, and the 
parties, in all probability, never meet again; and when 
the meal was served, they sat down to it together, each, 
apparently, anxious to know more of the other. They 
conversed together during the progress of the supper, and 
long afler it was over, until the sinking and -flickering 
lamps on the table warned the Englishman it must be 
time to retire to rest. As he rose to do so, the Spaniard, 
with all his former frankness and gentlemanly manner, 
asked him which way his road lay on the morrow. The 
English merchant replied across the Sierra Morena, and 
indicated the road he meant to take. 

The Spaniard, shaking his head, said he was sorry for 
this, as he had reasons to suspect that that very road at 
that very moment was besct by robbers, from whose 
numbers and activity there was no escape. 

The Englishman confessed that this was unpleasant 
news, particularly as the affairs that called him towards 
Madrid were urgent. 

“ But cannot you stay where you are a day or two?” 
replied theSpaniard ; “by that time they may have shifted 
their ground, and you may pass the mountains without 
meeting them.” 

The Englishman repeated that his businéss was ur- 
gent, said he was no coward, that he had hitherto travel- 
led in Spain without any misadventure, and hoped still 
to do so. 

“ But, my good Seiior,” replied the Spaniard, “ you 
will not cross the mountains to-morrow without being 
robbed, take my word for that !” <* 

“ Well, if it must be so, let them rob me,” said the 
English merchant; “I have little money to lose, and 
they will hardly take the life of an unarmed and unre- 
sisting man?” 

“They have never been accustomed so to act—let it 
be said tothe honour of the band, they are not such cow- 


tunately, too, there was no cavalry on the spot; and|ardly assassins,” replied the Spaniard, who was then si- 
what with the difficulty of retracing his steps, and time | lent, and seemed to be musing to himself. 


lost on false scents, it was near noon when Don Fran- 


The Englishman was beginning to ¢all up one of the 


cesco drew up the troops before a solitary farm-house, | servants of the posada, to show him to his resting place, 
Which, from the little he had been able to see of it in the | when his companion, raising his hand, said, 


obscurity of the preceding night, he thought must be 
that which he had escaped from.. After having shouted 


“Not yet, Seftor, not yet! listen!” and he continued 


in an under tone. “ It was my fortune some time since 


in vain, the soldiers scaled the walls, and burst open the|to have to cross the Sierra Morena, alone, like you; it 
gate. The door of the dwelling-house was merely se-|was occupied then as now, by the Salteadores ; but I 
cured by a latch, and when he entered it, if the absence} met a man, also alone, as you have met me, who said he 








had rendered the captain of the band some service, and 
that he could give me a pass which should cause my per- 
son and my property to be respected by the robbers, and 
enuble me to cross the mountains with perfect safety.” 

“ A much better thing this than a king’s passport,” 
suid the astonished Englishman. _“ Pray what was it? 
and did it sueceed?” 

“ It was only a button,” replied the Spaniard : “ it did 
all that had been promised; and perhaps it has not yet 
lost its charm—I will give it you, here, it is !” 

Atter searching in‘ bis pocket, the Spaniard produced 
a curiously-fillagreed silver button, and placed it in the 
hands of the Englishman, begging him to be careful of 
it, and to present it to any robbers that might attack him 
in the Sierra: 

“ But were you really attacked on your. journey ?” 
enquired the merchant. 

“ The button was respected by all the robbers I met, 
and I bclicve I saw them all,” said the Spaniard ; “ but 
ask no more questions, and take care of the button; to- 
morrow you will see whether it have lost its charm.” 

With many thanks, the Englishman took his leave, 
and went to bed. On the following morning, when he 
continued his journey, the silver button ran in his head 
for some time. Buteit was not until noon, as he was toil- 
ing up one of the most rugged of the mountain paths, 
that he had the opportunity of trying its virtue. .. There 
his guide, who rode before him, was suddenly knocked 
off his mule, by a blow from the butt-end of a musket, 
and the next instant three other guns were levelled at 
the Englishman’s breast, by men, who stepped from be- 
hind a rock.. The attack was so sudden, that his ideas 
and recollection were disturbed, and he put his hand in 
his pocket, brought out his purse, and delivered it to the 
robbers, who were calling him all sorts of opprobrious 
names, before he thought of his silver button. But when 
the recollection came to his mind, and he produced it, 
much doubting of its efficacy, the oaths of the Salteadores 
were stopped at once, as though a sacred relic had been 
held before their eyes; they returned him his purse, 
earnestly entreated his pardon for all that had happened, 
and informed him that it was their bounden duty to see 
the bearer of that button safe across the mountains. Ac- 
cordingly, on went the merchant with the brigands for 
his guard, he blessing the silver button, and they show- 
inz him every possible attention and respect. On their 
way they met with other robbers, which proved how for- 
midable was the band, and how impossible it would have 
been to escape them without the charmed button. 

At length they came to a low, solitary house in a wild 
dell, far away from the beaten path across the Sierra, 
which they had abandoned for rocks that seemed never 
to have been trodden. Here the merchant was told he 
might stop and refresh himself. Nothing loth, he dis- 
mounted and turned to the door, when his companion at 
the posada of the preceding evening—the donor of the 
magical button—met him on the threshold, with the 
words and the gestures of an hospitable welcome! His 
dress was changed—he now wore a splendid kind of uni- 
form, the jacket of which was of velvet, embroidered with 
gold, but the Englishman recognised his commanding 
figure and impressive countenance in an instant,~and 
gave him his‘hand as a friend. 

“IT got here before_you,” said the captain of the ban- 
ditti, for such in fact was the donor of the button, “ and 
have prepared a good dinner for you, being very certain 
that what I gave you last night.would bring you in 
safety under my roof.” 

The Englishman expressed his gratitude, and they sat 
down to dme. The bandit’s dishes: were savoury and 
good, and his wine was better. A's the wine warmed the. 
Englishman, he again expressed his gratitude, and then 
ventured to say how astonished he was that a person of 
his host’s manners, and one capable of such kind and 
— feelings and actions,,could lead such a kind of 
life. , 

The robber drew his hand across his dark brow and 
fiery eyes, and said, 

“ These are times when thieves and traitors thrive in 


the royal court’and the offices of government, and honest * 


patriots are driven to the highway. As a guerilla, I 
shed my blood for my country, for my king, who, when 
he returned, would have left me to starve Or’to-beg! 
But no matter—this is no busihess of yours. I met you, 
liked your manners, and have saved you!—that is 
enough ! say no more!” 

The Englishman of course desisted, and soomafter rose 
to take his leave. ‘The captain, who recovered his good- 
humour, told him he should have an escort yet a little 





further, and be put in the-route he wished to follow. ‘The 
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merchant would then have returned the silver button, but 
the robber insisted on his keeping it. 

“ You, or some friend of yours, may have to pass this 
way again,” said he, “and whoever has the button to 
produce will be respected as you have been respected! 
Go with God! and say nothing as to what has happened 
between you and me and mine! Adios!” 

The merchant’s farewell was an earnest and cordial 
one. Guided by the brigands, he soon reached the beaten 
road on the opposite side of the mountains, and would 
there have given them’ some money for the trouble he 
had caused them: ‘They said they had their captain’s 
strict commands against this—they would not accept a 
real, but left him, wishing him a happy journey. 

Some time, I believe some years, after this adventure, 
the English merchant heard, with deep regret, that the 
Spanish robber chief, whom he described as being one of 
the handsomest men he had ever, beheld, had been be- 
trayed into the hands of government, and put to a cruel 
and ignominious death. 


—<———— 


SCHINDER-HANNES (JACK THE FLAYER), OR 
THE ROBBER OF THE*RHINE. 


This famous brigand, whosc trial occupies a conspicu- 
ous place among the modern Causes Célébres, was, at 
the beginning of the present century, the terror of the 
Palatinate, and of the other provinces on both sides of 
the Lower Rhine; and the boldness and extent of his 
depredations entitle him to a foremost rank in the annals 
of modern brigandism. We indecd look in vain for his equal 
in northern Europe. ‘This, man’s real name was John 
Buckler, and he was born in 1779, at Muklen, on the 
right bank of the Rhine. His descent and training 
were good. His father, as fond of a vagrant life as he 


himself became, forsook his wife and family and enlisted }other. 


in an Austrian regiment; soon growing tired of the 
army, or of the Austrians, he deserted from them, and fted 
to the Prussian territories, where his wife and his son 
John, then nine’years .of age, joined him. The elder 
Buckler obtained employment as forest keeper, and was 
able to send his son to school, where Master John was 
instructed in the Lutheran communion. He might have 
continued an honest lad for some time longer, but one 
day, when he was about sixteen years old, a publican 
entrusted him with a whole louis d’or to purchase some 
smuggled brandy for the house—this temptation was too 
strong for the virtue of Hannes, who spent the money 
in a jollification with his comrades, and then, afraid of 
the consequences Should he return home, he decamped 
and wandered about the country. The first thing he 
appropriated to himself, after the publican’s louis d’or, 
was a horse, which he stole, carried off, and sold. 

At this time he could hardly have entertained a proper 
notion of the rights and dignity of the profession to 
which he had made a promising enough noviciate; for 
the next thing he did was to go and hire himself as a 
servant and aide-de-camp to the public executioner at 
Barenbach. Hannes, however, could not conquer his 
love of society ; he was always fond of his glass of Rhen- 
ish, and of two or three jolly fellows to drink it with, 
There was a butcher belonging to a neighbouring town 
with the same propensities, and who probably had a cer- 
tain sympathy with the executioner’s man, arising from 
a similarity of profession. The slayer of sheep and 
oxen, and the assistant to the slayer of men, soon became 
very intrinsically intimate. Hannes swore he had not 
known such a good fellow since the lads with whom he 
_ had spent mine host’s louis d’or, and the butcher swore 
Hannes was a “ prime one’”’-—fit for any thing. ‘This 
butcher himself was of a certainty fit for the gallows, 
for, tired of killing other pedple’s sheep, or sheep he paid 
the market price for, he induced Master John to go out 
and steal sheep and sell-them to him at Kirn—at dis 
creet prices. ; 

This contraband trade could not last Jong, pleasant 
and profitable as it was. Hannes was arrested and con- 
veyed to prison, and might have furnished some employ- 
ment for his master the executioner, had he not inge- 
niously contrived to escape from his place of confine- 
ment. Wandering afterwards in the wild regions of the 
Hochwald, he fell in with Finck and Black Peter, the 
captains of two bands of. daring outlaws, who ,had long 
been distinguished in‘their calling. 

The circumstances of the times contributed to the 
formation of these predatory bands, and here, as we 
have shown elsewhere, the field for their excesses had 
been prepared by political misfortunes and vices, with. 
out which no numerous associations or freebooters can 





long exist. 





“The wars of the French revolution had raged for 
ears, ‘during’ which time the states bordering on the 
hine were continually over-run by troops, French and 

German ; the fields had been ravaged; the cottages pil- 
laged and burnt, the cattle carried away, forced contri- 
butions in money and kind exacted; most of the land- 
holders and farmers became ruined, and the poorer class 
of labourers and artisans were absolutely starving, and 
these, as a last desperate resource, began thieving—some 
for the mere object of supporting existence ;. others, ani- 
mated by a principle of revenge against their armed 
oppressors. Of the*laticr sort was the notorious band 
of Pickard, in Belgium. The political state of the 
country favoured their impunity. The little German 
governments, ccclesiastical and secular, into which it was 
parcelled under the old system, had been cither suppress- 
ed by the French, or were allowed to drag on a precarious 
existence, powerless and detached from the former im- 
perial confederation. In one part the French laws had 
superseded the German, but were not yet consolidated 
and enforced, and the sttbordinate agents of justice had 
become remiss in their dutics, from the contagious ex- 
ample of general disorder into which society was thrown. 
Mechanics of all trades, vagrants, pedlers, strolling mu- 
sicians, labourers, woodmen, Jews, formed the first band 
of robbers that appeared on the right or German side of 
the Rhine, as early as the years 1793—4.” Surely such 
fatal results as these ought to have weight with the am- 
bitious wagers of war, and with such as with uncertain 
prospects of success would revolutionise a country. It 
is not the excesses of the army in the field that are alone 
to be feared—it is not the passions and the vices of sol- 
dicrs that are alone to be provided against; but the dis- 
order and licentiousness of a despoiled and embittered 
populace, that are almost as sure to follow in the train of 
war and revolution, as one wave of the sea rolls on the 
( But a book devoted to robbers is not. likely to 
reform conquerors, so let us return to the life of our 
robber of the Rhine. 

The daring bands among whom he.fell in the wild 
country of the Hochwald readily admitted Hannes as 
a member, and soon had reason to applaud his activity, 
address, and bravery. But after committing various de- 
predations, and such as stealing horses (to which he 
seems to have had all a Yorkshireman’s partiality), &c. 
he fell a second time into the hands of justice, and into 
a prison. His good luck and talents did not, however, 
desert him, and a second time (taking some of his com- 
rades in the band, now fellow-prisoners, with him) he 
contrived to escape, by breaking through a walk of the 
prison of Sarrebruck. He must have been rather care- 
less, or confident in his own resources ; for not long after 
he was seized in another part of the country, and after 
an examination, committed to a dungeon in the strong 
tower of Simmerm. 

This was the third time Master John was in prison, 
and the old proverb saith, “ take care of the third time ;” 
but he was as lucky as though it had been only his first 
die thrown with fortune. By means of a broken knife, 
he contrived to remove a board in the wall of his dungeon, 
whence creeping into an outward apartment, he wrench-, 
ed the iron bars from the window, and leaped out from 
a considerable height. He fell in his descent, and a 
heavy stone, which he kad loosened, fell after him, and 
wounded him severely in one of his legs. Spite, how- 
ever, of this wound, he managed to crawl along in the 
dark to a neighbouring forest, where he lay concealed 
for two whole days, without food, and without assistance. 

On the third, he found his way to the snug, retired 
house of an old associate, where his wound was dressed, 
and where he received all the succour and sympathy his 
case demanded. He soon recovered, and showed that his 
hair-breadth escapes, and pains, and sufferings, had 
brought about, no penitence. He began his career of 
highway robbery*and. general brigandism in company 
with numerous associates, who continued to increase un- 
der the shadow of his prestige, talents, and energy, and 
who, for these qualities, now acknowledged him, not as a 
simple comrade, but as their chief. The other banditti, 
and even the sanguinary Black Peter himself, by de- 
grees, submitted to his authority or advice. “No expedi- 
tion of moment was planned and undertaken, save by the 
directions of the famous jail breaker, who thus became 
the soul of the complicate body. It was now, in the ple- 
nitude of his power, that Master John Buckler acquired 
the name of Schinder-hannes, or Jack the Flayer. He 
was young, rather handsome, clever, as we have seen, 
and a popular man with the fair sex, having had sundry 
love adventures of considerable eclat. But bis qualities 
as a romantic hero were soon increased, for he fixed his 


defiance of the church, it appears, he called -his wife, 
The fair Julia, the daughter of a fiddler and hornblower 
of some eminence, accompanied him occasionally in his 
expeditions, dressed in male attire. 


credible, and can only be understood by reference to 
state of the country, as I have described it. The travel, 
lers on the highway did not offer sufficient booty ; the 
proceeded to force open houses, and to attack whole yjl. 
lages, carrying on at times a sort of regular fight with 
the inhabitants. In these operations, the captain, with 
one or two of his cleverest men, was always the first to 
enter the house, having left part of his troop to guard the 
approaches, and to fire upon any one who dared to come 
near. His introductory essay in this line was made jp 
the year 1800, on the house of a gentleman named Ric. 
gel, who lived at Otzweiler. Schinder-hannes, with four. 
teen ef his men, armed with firelocks, suddenly appeared 
one hight at the house of an honest miller in the imme. 
diate neighbourhood. They came with a good appetite 
and imposed on the hospitality of the miller for a good 
supper, which they ate, and then went to work—and, at 
first, in a peaceful way enough, for they knocked a rat. 
tat at Mr. Riegel’s door, Which was opened by that gen- 
tleman’s son-in-law. Schinder-hannes and two of his men 
rushed in, when their behaviour became less civil, They 
began to ill-treat the inmates, and threatened Mrs. Riegel 
with death if she did not reveal where the money was 
concealed. But still worse followed; for while the good 
lady. was shrieking in the hands of the robbers, her hus. 
‘band, trying to escape through a window, was fired at, 
and killed on the spot; and her son-in-law was severely 
wounded. The report of firearms alarmed the neigh- 
hours, who sallied out in great numbers; and then the 
banditti thought it prudent to retire, which they did, 
keeping up a running fire against their pursuers, 

It is to be remarked in Schinder-hannes’s depredations, 
that the Jews, who are numerous in that part of Ger. 
many, and often wealthy, were the principal victims of 
them. He, indeed, seemed to consider that people as 
legitimate plunder ; and strange as it may now appear in 
more civilised, settled, and tolerant days, many people of 
the country, who were not robbers, apparently entertained 
the same opinion. He assailed the house of a rich Jew 
named Wolff, at Ottenbach, and carried off a considerable 
booty. At Merxheim, the xent-meister, or magistrate of 
the place, pointed out to him another Jew of the name of 
Ber, as a man of wealth, and as one who had rendered 
himself obnoxious to the people ; and immediately acting 
on the suggestion, Schinder-hannes attacked and plun- 
dered the house with little obstacle. The robbers fell in 
with the watch, to whom they plainly stated they were 
going “to rob a Jew,” upon which they were allowed 
to pass! 

The spring and autumn were the favourite seasons for 
these expeditions; and Saturday nights were preferred 
for a curious reason. It appeared on their trial, when 
the robbers Were finally brought to justice, that most of 
Schinder-hannes’s baldovers, or spics, and some of the 
brigands themselves, were Jews, who, in the Icisure of 
their sabbath-day, could more conveniently attend to the 
business of crime and rapine. 

But still, it must be repeated, it is chiefly as sufferers 
that the Jews figure in Schinder-hannes’s exploits. One 
day this*bold robber, being posted in ambuscade near the 
high road, with only two of his followers, saw a caravan 
of about forty-five Jews returning from a fair at Kreuz- 
nacht. As they came near, he challenged them and or- 
dered them to halt, which they all did at once, before 
three men. ‘They turned out not worth the trouble of 
stopping; they had only a few kreutzers a-piece, which 
they had gained by trafficking at the fair. The magna 
nimous robbers despised so paltry a booty, and left the 
Jews their leathern purses. But Schinder-hannes was in 
a jocular mood, and he ordered them all to pull off their 
shoes and stockings. In a minute every Jew among 
them pulled off his shoes and stockings. ; 
Schinder-hannes then made them throw them all ina 
heap ‘on one side of the road, and he and his companions, 
with their gun-stocks, so tossed and-tumbled and_mixed 
the shoes and stockings, that fellows so parted company, 
it would have been a difficult job indecd to find out a 
pair among them, or for any man to fit himself to his 
own, even if ten minutes had been allowed him. 

“ Now then, Jews,” ¢ried Schinder-hannes, “ take you 
every one of you his own stockings and his own shoes, 
put them on, and decamp instantly. Be honest, if you 
can, and take no one’s things but your own. I will shoot 
every one of you that takes another man’s shoe or ano- 
ther man’s stocking! Quick! quick! he is a dead man 
who is the last to be fitted to his own, and off, as sure as 





affections upon a pretty girl, onc Julia Blesus; whom, in 


The audacity of Schinder-hannes’s band ‘is almost 3 
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